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CEMETERY OF MOUNT AUBURN. 


(SEE ENGRAVING.) 


Tue “wise man” informs us, that it is better to | 


visit the house of mourning than the house of 
feasting. A thoughtful mind can scarcely enter the 
cottage of affliction, or the “house of the dead,” 
without receiving salutary impressions, The cem- 
etery should be an alluring spot. ‘O, how beau- 
tiful,”? said a dying child a few days since, ‘is that 
grave-yard; it will be sweet to lay my poor body 
amid its green willows, when my soul ascends to 
God.’’ ‘The cemeteries of Naples, Pisa, Bologna, 
and * All Souls Cemetery ’’ at Kensal Green, Eng- 
land, are said to be among the most interesting 
objects which attract the notice of the traveler. 
We are happy to see some attention paid, in our 
country, to the resting places of the departed. 
We were much gratified with a walk in one near 
Baltimore, and another near Brooklyn ; but it is said 
that Mount Auburn is the most beautiful in the 
Union. We extract a description of it from an 
article by Professor Larrabee, in the second volume 
of the Repository. It will be new to many of our 
readers, and will be read with pleasure by all: 
“The distance from Boston is about five miles, 
through a succession of villages of the New Eng- 
land style, with their neat shaded streets, fine gar- 
dens, white cottages, and steepled churches. The 
most important village on the way is Cambridge, 
the seat of the venerable Harvard University, rich 
in the associations of the past. About a mile west 
of Cambridge I came to a large gateway, opening 
into a beautifully wild and romantic inclosure, 
containing above one hundred acres. Over the 
gate is written, in conspicuous characters, these 
words: “Then shall the dust return to the earth 
as it was, and the spirit shall return unto God who 
gave it.”” Entering by the gate, I passed down an 
avenue between rows of pines and firs, to a small 
lake bordered by willows. Leaving the lake, I 
passed on a few rods, and saw before me a natural 
mound, surmounted by a neat monument of very 
beautiful Italian marble. Being the first monu- 
ment we meet on entering the cemetery, it natu- 
rally arrests attention and excites curiosity. We 
readily suppose it may, in many words, record 
the history, describe the character, and extol the 
virtues of him who sleeps beneath. On approach- 
ing, however, this beautiful monument, I found 
inscribed on it but a single word—the name of the 
philosopher and philanthropist, who came from 
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a far country to visit our own fair land; who died 
here suddenly, far from his home and his friends, 
and for whom strangers had made a grave in this 
beautiful spot. It was Spurznem. How expres- 
sive appears that simple inscription, that single 
word, Spurzheim. His name alone is sufficient to 
recall to the mind the history and the virtues of 
that great and good man, who held so distin- 
guished a rank in philosophy. At the invitation 
of his friends and admirers in America, he had 
left his native land across the ocean, bringing with 
him a reputation as a lecturer on science and 
philosophy, such as few men had ever attained. 
He had been in this country but a few days when 
he fell ill of a fever, and died amidst the regrets of 
all who had ever heard his name. Leaving this 
spot, I passed on over the grounds. Avenues and 
paths, intggsecting each other at various angles, 
run in every direction over this city of the dead. 
Their names are derived from the vast variety of 
trees and shrubs, with which nature has adorned 
this remarkable spot. There is Larch Avenue, 
Beech Avenue, Oak Avenue, Hazel Path, Catalpa 
Path, Jasmine Path, Hawthorn Path, Vine Path, 
Iris Path, Linden Path, and so on through all the 
vegetable vocabulary. Of all places I ever visited, 
this is the most remarkable for its diversified sur- 
face, and for its variety of vegetation. There are 
hills, valleys, horse-back ridges, lakes, glens, dells, 
and ‘brooks, of every possible shape and variety. 
On the small space of one hundred acres may be 
found growing spontaneously nearly every variety 
of tree, shrub, and wild flower common in the north, 
with most of the exotics cultivated in the gardens 
of the vicinity. The mingling of wild and culti- 
vated shrubbery, of indigenous and exotic flowers, in 
‘so rural and romantic a spot, produces a fine effect. 
“The ground is laid out in lots of sufficient size 
for containing the graves of a family. The pro- 
prietor, each for himself, incloses his lot with an 
iron fence, and ornaments it with shrubbery and 
flowers. In the centre of the lot is a monument, 
on which are inscribed the names of those whose 
graves are made in the inclosure. There is great 
variety exhibited in the style of the monuments, 
each proprietor consulting his own taste.' Seme 
are of marble, some of sandstone, and some of 
granite. Their shapes and sizes vary, some being 
plain and neat, others gorgeous and extravagantly 
expensive. Some of the inscriptions are simple 
and beautiful, others labored and in bad taste.,”’ 
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THE DEATH-BED. 








Original. 
THE DEATH-BED. 

How sad, how heart-rending, either to witness or 
to remember, are death-bed scenes!—too sad and 
too heart-rending to be imposed on the sympathies , 
of hearers, or of readers, but that they carry along 
with them a vital instruction. 

In order to arrive at the point of my story, and 
to give it its true bearing in all points, I must in- 
form my reader of many preliminary facts neces- | 
sarily connected with it. 

It was in the summer of 18— that, residing in 
the southern region of Alabama, I was seized with | 
the fever of the country. The type, as the physi- 
cians term it, of that season was congestive. It_ 
may not be known to every reader that this is one | 
of the most distressing and aggravated forms of | 
fever, or of disease inducing fever—seizing the pa- | 
tient, as it were, at all points, and paralyzing | 
the vis medicatrix nature, as the physicians term | 
it—the restorative energies of nature. I know) 
not to explain how this is; but I know that it 
is sO. 

When I was seized violently, this epidemic then | 
raging round me, I supposed, of course, that my | 
attack was of it. But I was mistaken.” Mine was | 

} 





but a common though severe case of bilious dis- 
ease, which yielded readily to the remedies pre- | 
scribed; and in a few days I was well: still lan- | 
guid and weak, of course, but rejoicing in renova- | 
ted existence. t 

Our family then consisted of myself and two sis- | 
ters, all of mature age. Just at the date of my | 
recovery, and before I was able to leave the house, 
one of my sisters, habitually an invalid, was seized 
with apparently the same sort of fever as that from 
which I had just recovered. - This was va¥ied, of | 
course, by the difference of our physical constitu- 
tions, and by our different states of strength and 
weakness. My sister’s constitution and mine were 
exactly the opposites of each other—mine being of 
an easy, soft, recuperative cast, and hers of a | 
strong, unyielding inflammatory make, and all this | 
aggravated by chronic disease of a nervous char- 
acter. 

The doctor at first thought her not very sick, 
because her attack had not been as violent as mine. 
In this circumstance perhaps was the difficulty— 
the disease was not as easily thrown off. The phy- 
sician, I should observe, was very young—too 
young to have had much experience. He seemed | 
sufficiently interested in his profession as matter of | 
success to himself; and yet this was not shown by | 
close observation or close attendance upon his pa- | 
tient. 

My sister had now languished three or four 


| ber of practitioners. 
| compelled me to make the explanation. 
| rather have forfeited any convenient sum than to 





weeks; and although the doctor assured us that 
the crisis was past, and the danger over, yet she 


| did not seem to mend. The weather was extremely 


hot, and I became fearful that she would sink under 
this long continued prostration. I consulted her, 
therefore, about calling in another physician; and 
to this she readily agreed. I told her that we 
would now choose one of equal age with herself, 


and that he would necessarily perceive many par- 


_ tieulars of constitution in its decline of which the 


other seemed ignorant, or to which he paid no at- 
tention. We feared that the large quantity of 
medicine given would overpower her. 

We were fully satisfied of the ability of our last 
called physician. The calling of him was a mat- 
ter of delicacy, as it would seem by the custom of 
the place. However, I was too much interested to 
stand upon ceremonials. I made my apology, but in 
a sufficiently explicit manner; and the truth was ac- 
cepted by this worthy gentleman as superior to eti- 
quette. I also asked him to hand in his bill at once. 
But this he declinedtodo. I wasthen compelled by 
circumstances to add that we could by no means af- 
ford the charge of two physicians at once. He ob- 
served that it would materially hurt his practice if 
he were known to absent from a patient before re- 
covery ; that he wished still to continue his visits in 
company with his senior brother in medicine; ‘but 


| from this date,’’ said he, “I will charge you noth- 


ing.”’” This was acceded to; and he was strictly 
honorable to his contract, not to charge beyond the 
date designated. It should be observed that physi- 
cians’ charges here are enormous, or at least were 


'so at that time—owing, probably, to the circum- 


stance of the place being overdone with the num- 
These extravagant charges 
I would 


have done it. 
The new physician, Doctor Z., found my sister 
in a state of extreme nervous disease, which, shift- 


| ing from place to place, eludes, as it were, the grasp 
| of the helper. 


But he managed adroitly, and even- 
tually he did help her. This physician, though 
he had obtained the diploma of his profession, had 
evidently not had an elaborate education. Yet he 
seemed imbued with an unwritten science, that was 
ever ready, and never at fault, and which, in its 
peculiarity, gave the observer the idea, as he viewed 
and studied his patient, of what might be called an 
occult practice. He spoke very little at the bed- 
side, but inspired an intuitive confidence whilst he 
seemed to be comparing, selecting, and concentra- 
ting his ideas. One thing that I admired at was 
that he insisted that his patient should eat, taking 
considerable nourishment, in small quantities, in 
the course of twenty-four hours. I have the im- 
pression that she could not have been saved with- 
out this. And I feel it due to the subject to express 


my conviction of the excellence of the clinical or 
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close personal attendance, over that of the merely 
scientific and routine system of practice. Let not 
this opinion seem bold. As health is a matter of 
individual concern to every living being, so, no 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


doubt, our beneficent Creator has endued us each | 


with at least some conservative ideas upon the sub- 
ject. It is good, in cases of sickness, to call the 
doctor: it is good, also, to ascertain many things 
concerning our health for ourselves; and a little 
attention to the subject will do it. 

We were living at this time in a village, or small 
town. We had been here but a short time, and had 
not become generally acquainted with the inhab- 
itants. The population in this new place was un- 
sorted, and no precise rules of neighborhood assured 
the sufferer of aid in time of need. It was known, 
perhaps, that we were three in family, and sup- 
posed, without any great interest in the subject, 
that we were sufficient to each other. One kind 


neighbor, however, we had. This lady was herself | 


in feeble health, but did what she could, by visits | 


and advice, to assist us. Several, indeed, “came 
to see the sick lady ;’’ but not one ever proffered 
personal assistance—not one ever watched a night 
with her during her illness. But here they were 
sitting an hour at a time by the bedside, talking 
volubly the while, and gazing at the invalid. This, 


in her terribly nervous state, distracted her exceed- | 


ingly. Finally, I came to the decision to exclude | 


them from her room altogether. This, it seems, 
as we could not leave our sister to entertain them 
in another room, was out of etiquette, and gave 
great offense. 

So, during this protracted illness, now of eight 
or ten weeks, my sister and myself had none to 
assist us in nursing our sick one. We both attend- 
ed by day, and took turns night about in watching. 


Our only house-servant, a negro woman, could not | 


be trusted to keep awake for an hour by night, and, 
besides, in this season of sickness, had additional 


duties enough to engage all her exertions. I re- | 


view this distressing and dark period with surprise 
how I was sustained to do what I then did. Surely 
God was good to me; and never can I doubt that, 
trusting him, we shall be sustained; that ‘as our 
day is, so our strength shall be.” 

Whilst our sister slept at twilight, we two tired 
attendants would take our seats for a quarter of an 
hour, perhaps, at a certain door on the cool side of 
the house, and converse a little together. This was 
our only recreation. In the sick-room we spoke 
only in whispers, Our meals we took» separately, 
one attending our sister whilst the other was at 
table. How wonderfully are we endued at need to 
meet the exigency of our allotment! Regularly 
on the nights in which my sister watched, I would 
awake precisely as the candle was about to expire 
in the socket, to renew it; and giving a look at the 











invalid, would retire and sleep again in a moment. 
There was a determination about me, too, that 
seemed indomitable. God helped me to be strong, 
and I was strong. I did not perceive, until those 
dark days were passed away, how much my health 
had suffered. My vigor was sapped away, my ani- 
mal spirits had ebbed beyond the possibility of ral- 
lying, and I was wasted to a shadow. 

But I have not yet detailed all the events of the 
time. Our sister did not apparently get any better, 
though her sickness was not now of any specific 
disease. This, perhaps, was not to be expected 
during the continued heats of August; but as she 
did not get any worse, we were encouraged. 

She was excessively fond of ice, which the physi- 
cian had allowed her to use freely throughout her 
illness. This was sometimes procured with diffi- 
culty. One day the ice gave out, and could not be 
replenished until several hours. The air was ex- 
cessively hot and heavy, and this disappointment 
affected our sister, in her nervous state, in such a 
manner that a violent accession of fever was the 
consequence. This relapse caused us great con- 
sternation ; for we thought her too weak to sustain 
a fresh attack. It was then that my sister A., 
hitherto so active, said, “If it is so, I give up: I 
can assist no more. I had hoped she was getting 
better, but now I know she will die: I can assist 
no more. I have done every thing to the utmost 
of my strength: henceforth I can do nothing.” 
My sister said this with composure; yet I was sur- 
prised. I replied, “I must not give up: I shall 
continue to nurse her whilst she lives; and she will 
live.”” I felt that indescribable sort of irritation 
which the hopeful do feel when the desponding 
would seem to wrest away from them the hope 
they have cherished. 

I had not observed, in my devotion to the sick 
one, though I now recollected it, that my sister A. 
had, for a day or two, appeared languid, and not 
well. But, upon this remark, I looked at her, and 
added, “I know youare tired beyond your strength: 
you had better retire and rest yourself awhile.” 
This she did, lying in a heavy, insensible sleep for 
some hours. 

I should remark that our sister A. had resided 
with us only a few months, and had found the 
change from her former residence very trying to her. 
At first coming to this region, she observed with a 
shudder—a sort of prescient shudder—upon the pe- 
culiarity of the climate—the air changing, and be- 
coming absolutely cold by night after the excessive 
heats of the day. I had been watchful to close 
the windows of the sick-room about the time of 
night that this change renders it necessary; but 
had not thought to guard my other sister. Not- 
withstanding what she had said, after rising from 
her sleep, she still continued moving about the 
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room, preparing medicines, &c. The next morn- 
ing (this being my watch night) she said to me, 
“IT believe I had a chill last night. I was exces- 
sively cold, if I had not an absolute ague.” I 
begged her to lie down again, and, as it was not 
the doctor’s hour, to let me send for him imme- 
diately. But this she would not have me do, say- 
ing that she would presently bathe her feet, and 
that that would relieve her at once. She still con- 
tinued in the room, when all at once she cried out 
vehemently that she was struck with a pain in her 
head—violent, unendurable pain. I immediately 
sent for Doctor Z., but he was not at home. Again 
I sent: still he was not at home; nor did-his family 
know where to find him. I waited awhile; but the 
case becoming imminent, I pondered, not knowing 
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how to choose a physician, and finally, at a ven- | 
ture, sent for Doctor O. When he arrived, my sis- 


ter’s paroxysm had in a measure subsided, and the 
pain in her head somewhat abated. Presently she 
turned excessively sick at her stomach, retching 


| 
violently, without relief—a.cold perspiration break- | 
| rect,) that if it were indeed congestive fever, 
| 


ing out on her pale forehead, and presenting the 
However, the doctor 
That 
excessive sickness will go over: I cannot relieve it 
at once; for it is the coat of the stomach which is 
affected, and which produces the irritation. But 
don’t be alarmed; for there is nothing to fear: we 
shall soon manage the case.”’ 
was most agitated at the idea of congestive fever. 


most alarming symptoms. 
said, “I see nothing to Se alarmed about. 


The patient herself | 


This, however, the doctor assured her it was not. | 


He left some prescriptions and departed. 
ask him to see the other patient, expecting Doctor 
Z.; but him we did not see in many days. 
the country. I never knew where he was during 
this anxious period. 


I did not | 


He pro- | 
bably made a visit to some important personage in” 


At parting, I begged Doctor O. to come very | 


soon again. He replied that “‘next morning would 


be soon enough ;”’ 


and that he would come early. | 


My sister A. had a restless, wretched night, and | 
early in the morning the frightful pain returned in | 
her head. The doctor was not returned at eight | 


o'clock. 


I left the servant at the bedside, and my- | 


self hurried to his house, a distance of half a mile. | 
I found that he had not yet risen for the morning. | 
He seemed rather ashamed of his lateness, as he | 
answered his wife at the breakfast-table, and said 
he would attend the call, and be at our house in | 


fifteen minutes. I ran every step of the way 


home. 


The twenty or thirty minutes before the | 


doctor got there seemed an interminable age, both | 


to the suffering patient and myself. 
One thing was very remarkable—the patient al- 


ways appeared much better when the doctor was | 


present than at any other time. This was not, 
however, so surprising as if his visits had been 








more frequent or of longer duration. He seldom 
stayed longer than ten minutes at a time. And 
my sister was diverted by questions and answers 
necessary. On the third or fourth day, having 


only had intervals of relief, but no amendment, she 


| said to the doctor, ‘*Do, sir, please attend me 


closely with all your skill, for I am very sick, and 
know not how it will fare with me.” “It will fare 
well,”’ replied the doctor; “the crisis of your fever 
is not yet arrived, and you cannot be essentially 
better until after that time; but you have nothing 
to fear for the event.’’ Yet no amendment took 
place: there was extreme prostration after the 
turns of fever, and a frightful stupefaction of the 
system, indicated by the livid color, and the hard, 
ungiving pulse. The patient now said, “If I could 
only be put into a warm bath, I think I should 
come to a little, and feel better.’’ The doctor was 
not now present; and, from many indications, I 
still doubted that the disease might be congestive 
There was also an idea borne in upon my 





| fever. 
mind, (I know not whence it was, nor how cor- 


the warm bath would tend to diffuse it through 
the system in such a way as would render it ir- 
/remediable. I called upon a neighbor who was 
| acquainted with the disease, and asked, “Could 
the bath be used?’’ She answered discreetly that 
cases varied so much, that I had better await the 
doctor. ‘The doctor, at coming, said he thought 
then was not the time for the bath; that it did not 
suit the other prescriptions, &c. And he seemed 
undecided whether the bath were good at all. 

My other patient, now convalescent, was on a 
bed in the same room; for I could manage no other 
way to attend on both. After a day or two more 
of suffering, our dear sister A. said to us what 


|| doubtless she had revolved in her own mind for 


many hours: ‘My time is come—this is my death- 
bed—do be reconciled—all have their time to die: 
this is mine;’’ and many other things, which so 
affected my other sister that I prevailed on her to 
be removed from the room. 

This sister had experienced so much more sick- 
ness than I ever had, that she knew better to un- 
derstand the symptoms, and was fully persuaded 
that our dear A. could not live. She wept violently 
for a long time, and then sunk, soothed as it were, 
into a sort of slumbering insensibility. As for my- 
self, during this trying season I was like a machine, 
exerting interminably, and yet so overdone, that I 
was hardly conscious of what I was about. I had 
lost all hope. I looked in now and then upon my 
convalescent sister; but I kept my station by the 
side of the dying one. At a little intermission of 


suffering she said to me again, “I think I shall 
die; and when I can feel a little better, I have many 
_ things to say to you.”? Ah, dear sister, that 
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time never came! 
may yet recover.” 


I replied, ** Don’t say so: you 


tainty of dying. 


of a change so awful, so stupendous, 


and that these methods were more merciful than 


an abrupt disclosure, (for my sister’s attack had | 


been very sudden,) under these circumstances, 
could be by human admonition. 

And now, O, reader, was I right or wrong? 
Partly, too, I was influenced by the recollection 
that, during my illness, I had been half the time, 
by intervals, under hallucination of mind. And I 
feared, in this case, should I interrupt these seasons 
of repose, (for such they were,) that I should com- 


mit my sister’s last chance of recovery. Her) 


thoughts were true to the occasion. Again she 
said to me, ‘Although, during my life, I have com- 
mitted nothing to be called a crime, yet the idea of 
meeting my God face to face, appalls me.”’ I re- 
plied, *‘ Dear sister, you have committed no crime: 
I yet hope you will recover: try now to sleep.”’ 

I now begged the doctor to let my sister be put 
into the warm bath. 


weak—you may put her feet in the bath.” This 


was done; and the surprising relief she experienced | 
Of | 
this the poor patient was probably conscious her- | 
self; for she began saying, ‘“‘ How sweet and easy | 
it is! if this had been done only ”—a little sooner, | 


convinced me that a mistake had been made. 


she would doubtless have added; but by an effort 
of magnanimity, she checked herself, and, looking 
sadly at me, she said, “Sister, I pity you—you 
have had a dreadful summer.’’ I knew what she 


said; but I had no tears for her sympathy: I seemed | 
I had attained to endurance, and | 


cased in iron, 
that was all of me. 

Our present physician did not seem wanting in 
knowledge: he was probably well-read in his pro- 
fession. One day he excused his lateness by say- 
ing that over night he had been sick, adding that 
he had never in his life been sick before then! 
not wonder at his confidence of recovery for his pa- 
tient. What sufficient conception can one have of 
sickness who has never experienced it! 

I now resolved to make one more effort to see 
Doctor Z. He came at my summons, but “shook 
his head.’’ I said to him, “ Would you have used 
the warm bath?”’ He replied, “Perhaps at first, 
but now it is too late!” I shall ever believe that 


nature suggests some reliefs to the patient which | 


none others ean, and that her vehement cries should | 
{| 


not be disregarded. Also, I have reproached myself 


Observe, reader, that I sug- | 
gested not the consolations of faith: not because I | 
did not think them good, but because I could not | 
bear to alarm my sister by a conviction of the cer- | 
I had recently myself been very | 
“ill, and had felt a reluctance to admit, all at once, © 
In my own | 
case I had felt that this conviction would gradually © 
grow into a certainty by the methods of nature; | 


He replied, ‘She is too. 


I do | 


| 
| 
| 
i 











more for not knowing the conditions of a bath, 
than for all other of my short-comings in domestic 
life. How many things seemingly insignificant are 
in reality of the most serious consequence, and oc- 
casion, to the neglectful, sorrow and suffering, and 
perhaps remorse! 

On this evening, at dusk, my sister aroused a 
little, and looked earnestly at the window opposite 
her bed. I could tell, by the expression of her 
face, that sad, inquiring look, that she supposed 
her sight had failed her. She was too low to speak. 
I took her hands and said, “It is dark—it is even- 
ing.’’ Isat by her bed thet night, as I had done 
the whole of the night before, as well as all of the 
preceding day. By the light of the morning, I 
saw on her countenance a natural and perfectly re- 
conciled look. She endeavored to say something, 
and made again an earnest effort, but could not 
speak. I called a very pious and kind clergyman, 
who opportunely was near us. I then lifted my 
sister’s hands in mine, and he prayed earnestly and 
beseechingly over the dying, for the blessing of re- 
demption, through the blood of the Savior. Her look 
seemed all the while perfectly sensible ; but she couid 
make no response to the pressure of my hands, 

The doctor now presented a large phial, with a 


| peculiar look, saying, ‘*Give a table-spoonful every 
| twenty minutes.” 


I gave one, and a second; but 
after ten minutes or so, my poor sister, looking per- 
fectly sensible, made a great effort, and swallowed 
what she had last taken. I gave her no more, be- 
lieving that, ihstead of a relief, (as was intend- 
ed,) it encroached upon her dying hour. I held 
her hands in mine until they were perfectly cold, 
and she had ceased to breathe. I ejaculated a 
murmur of thankfulness, and then, almost as in- 
sensible as herself, I left her to the care of two la- 
dies who had kindly answered my summons. One 
more duty: I selected and handed over some clothes 
to them, and then seeking the bed of my other sis- 
ter, without informing her, I laid myself by her 
side, and sunk into the iron sleep of exhaustion 
and insensibility. 

When I next saw that pale and beautiful face, a 
placid smile was fixed upon it, seeming, as it were, 
to reassure the beholder. I called to the conva- 
lescent in the next room, “if she would look again.’’ 
The reply was, “I shall look upon that face no 
more upon earth! And look, here is her Bible, 
which she gave me for ever to read, and remember 
her.”? This scene had passed during my absence 


from the room. We had one kind neighbor, and 
also three or four other ladies were of service to us 
upon this occasion, and some gentlemen. 

On the morrow, attended by a very few persons, 
the interment was solemnized; and I alone of all 
the numeroug family to which she was born, looked 
into the grave of our departed sister. 
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How mistaken often are beholders upon the de- 
gree of affection and regret existing in surviving 
relatives over the departed! At this time I ap- | 
peared unmoved; for there had so much responsi- 
bility rested upon me alone, that I had made my- | 
self up to a strength and a tension that could not | 
suddenly become relaxed. But deep, secret, and en- 
during has been my sorrow over this departed one. 
Many years have passed away since; but never, in 
sickness or in health, or in any other change, has 
there gone by a day or a night in which I have not 
contemplated again and again, and mourned over, 
and acknowledged my possible short-comings of duty 
upon this occasion. 

When I expressed that my sister said, “Al- 
though I have committed no crime,’’ she did not | 
intend to say, “I am not guilty in the sight of 
God,” but rather to make the distinction, *“ Al- | 
though I am innocent before men, yet it is another | 
matter to meet God!” 


_ lowable and relative importance of the two. 





This death-bed has been instructive to me, be- | 


yond all the others that I have witnessed during ! 
Again and again have I spent hours of | 


my life. 
reflection upon it. I have said to myself, if in my | 


mistaken tenderness I was unfaithful, may God | 


forgive me the sin! 


| 
The reader asks, ‘‘ Were there no prayers but at | 


last 2”? and did I cry, ‘*Peace! peace! when there | 
was no peace?”’ I hoped there was peace; and I 
still believe there was peace. There were no 
prayers; but still such ‘tas could not be uttered,” 
were not wanting. At least, my trust was in God. 
I plead no apology for the omission; for I now dis- 
tinctly believe that there should have been an effort | 
for this, even amidst my perturbation and my com- | 
plicated distress. Since that time, I have often | 
read in the excellent ‘‘ Advocate,’’ in the ‘ Repos- | 
itory,’’ and other works of the sort, the “dying ex- | 
periences” and “‘death-bed triumphs” of the pious. | 


Before that time, I had seldom contemplated these } 


subjects. 
acquiescence and composure in the dying subject. 
Now I am convinced that it may be “better than 
well”? with those who, having been habitually in 
the “nurture and admonition of the Lord,’’ are 
not, however sudden may be their summons, “at a 
loss,’? or undecided, when that summons comes— 


who are not, by the strangeness of the idea, almost } 


as much disturbed as by its overwhelming necessi- | 
ty—who, having earned the privilege, possess their | 
soul in peace at death. | 

I have carried my reader through scenes of re- | 
volting distress—scenes of a nature that it has 
seemed to me almost an act of impiety to reveal. 
And yet, perhaps, my repugnance to do this has 
been entirely of nature, and “not at all” of “the | 
Spirit.” In this latter I am conscioys that I still | 
require many teachings and many experiences before | 


I had thought all was well if there were | 





the account shall have become balanced, as to al- 
And 
if only a few readers shall have had the patience 
to follow my narrative, and, above all, if any, 
wanting such admonition, shall hereby become con- 
firmed and decided how to act, under circumstances 
as embarrassing as were mine, I shall be rewarded 
for depicting these dark shadows, and they, haply, 
may escape the many sad reflections which have 
for years revisited my memory, my affections, and 
my conscience, in reviewing these melancholy 
death-bed scenes. 


— »ee@ Pitre 


Original. 


REFLECTIONS IN A CEMETERY. 


BY WILLIAM BAXTER. 


Here, in this calm, sequester’d spot 
Repose the silent dead, 

And oft, at dewy eve, the tear 
Falls on their dreamless bed. 

Here fond affection’s streaming eye 
Will oft delight to turn, 

To pour its silent tribute forth 
Upon the mold’ring urn ; 

And oft, when spring’s first flow’rets wake 
From out their wintry bed, 

Theyhands of guileless childhood shall 
Bestrew them o’er the dead. 

Here age and youth together lie: 
The sire, the babe, are here: 

The mother, sister, brother, friend, 
And all the heart holds dear. 

At mem’ry’s call those sainted forms 
Oft seem to hover nigh, 

And whisper in the spirit’s ear, 
“Come meet us in the sky.” 

And, O, what thoughts come rushing in 
Upon the burden’d heart! 

And sweeter tones than those of earth 
Oft call us to depart, 

To meet them in those realms of light, 
Where, from all sorrow free, 

The soul enjoys the glorious gift 
Of immortality. 

In such a hallow’d spot as this, 
When earth’s vain scenes shall close, 

I’d gladly lay my wearied head, 
And there find sweet repose. 


WOMAN. 
CHAIN a woman—if thou darest— 
Task her, mock her, crush her low; 
Scourge her—if thou art a devil— 
Is she sordid? abject ?—No! 
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THE EXPANSION OF MIND. 

Tne sphere of knowledge, while we are on earth, 
and the means of obtaining it, are circumscribed. 
Even the philosopher, whose trembling form and 
whitened locks, “silvered o’er with age,” tell that 
many years have been numbered with the past 
since he entered on this wide field of action, has 
accumulated but little knowledge when compared 
with that which is yet to be acquired. ‘Though he 
can ascertain the form, size, and distance of each 
of the heavenly bodies, yet what does he know of 
the beings placed upon their surface—of their man- 
ners, habits, and customs—of their advancement in 
the arts and sciences—or of their state in a moral 
and intellectual point of view? ‘Though he com- 
prehends that the present order of things in the 
material world is sustained by the universal law of 
attraction, yet, as it regards that mysterious influ- 
ence which one body exerts over another, how 
ignorant he must ever remain! Though he can 
analyze the flower of the field, give names to the 
different parts, and, seeing the adaptation of every 
organ to the end which it was designed to answer, 
acknowledge the wisdom which planned and the 
power which executed this branch of creation, yet 
he knows no more of that secret impulse which 
bursts the seed buried beneath the ground, expands 
the opening bud, and paints with invisible hand 
the frail leaves and delicate corolla, than if no 
sweet flower had ever imparted its fragrance to the 
summer breeze, or bloomed to gladden the hearts 
of the oppressed, and throw still another charm 
around the rich man’s dwelling. He looks into 
the deep blue waters of the ocean, and as his eye 
stretches over the wide expanse, he sees that every 
thing is so arranged as to communicate the great- 
est amount of happiness, and admires the wisdom 
manifested in this department of the works of the 
great Creator. Yet even here there is mystery. 
Although he understands the cause which produces 
tides, and can explain many other phenomena con- 
nected with this ‘‘world of waters,’”” yet he would 
be utterly at a loss to account for the fluidity of a 
single drop. He sees that in the smallest motion 
of any organ, as the eye, the mental faculties co- 
operate with the physical, or, rather, direct them 
how to act; but yet he knows not how this is done. 
The union of these powers is still a mystery. In 
every department of science, mental as well as 
physical, belonging to the material or immaterial 
world, how many mysteries are yet unfathomed— 
how many phenomena yet unexplained! But when 
his course on earth is finished, when the troubles, 
trials, and sorrows of life are forgotten in the sleep 
of death, and borne on angels’ wings to the gates 
of heaven, he unites with pleasure in the seraphic 
songs of the redeemed who gather round the throne 








of God and sing praises to him for ever, then the 
boundaries of knowledge are enlarged, and his op- 
portunities for acquiring it increased. 

That the expansion of the mind ceases not with 
this life, but continues in another, is what we 
should be led to expect from its constitution. Ev- 
ery day its capabilities are increased, and every 
hour, nay, every moment, it grasps at something 
new. And can it be that, when we are elevated to 
a higher and more glorious state of existence, the 
mind—that which eminently distinguishes man, as 
the ‘“‘noblest work of God,’’ from the inferior ani- 
mals—should remain unchanged? That it should 
be no more capable of comprehending those laws 
which were established by the Creator to govern 
“the works of his hands,’? than when confined 
within the narrow boundaries of our globe, and 
the limited paths of human science? This is so 
little in accordance with the general laws of na- 
ture, that it cannot for a moment be admitted. 

The idea that the expansion c* the mind is not 
limited to the brief period of man’s existence here, 
but continues for ever, is so natural and so pleas- 
ing, that we eagerly and almost intuitively adopt 
and cherish it. Notwithstanding the philosopher 
has devoted his life to the acquisition of knowledge, 
yet in every step he finds something which he cannot 
understand; and the farther he attempts to pene- 
trate, the deeper does he become involved in myste- 
ry. How consoling, then, in these disappointments, 
is the reflection that, in another and brighter world, 
these mysteries may be solved, and these difficul- 
ties removed; for the degree of knowledge which 
we may attain in heaven, is, for aught we know to 
the contrary, unlimited. And, believing this, man 
has a higher incentive to perseverance in the rug- 
ged ascent of the hill of science, than merely the 
prospect of a crown of honor here, or an elevated 
station in the temple of fame; for in that world 
above the works of God will probably be contin- 
ually contemplated by the redeemed. And as he 
accustoms himself to dwell on these objects while 
here, he will probably take greater delight in these 
employments hereafter. What higher incentive 
could be placed before him to induce him to go on 
in his investigations than this? and what idea more 
consolatory, when disappointed in the aequisition 
of knowledge, than that our desires may be grati- 
fied in another world? 

But if he admits that error which so many have 
embraced, that “death is an eternal sleep,’’ this 
consolation is taken away, and he feels that he 
must always remain ignorant on very many points 
of the deepest interest. All persons have a natural 
desire for knowledge, which is continually increas- 
ing: and are their wishes never to be gratified? 
Are they never to understand those phenomena on 
which they look with so much interest? Is the 
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knowledge which we acquire to be lost for ever? 
or shall we, in “a world we have not seen,” be 
more sensible of the glory and perfections of the 


Deity in consequence of those studies which we | 


have pursued here. 
The bright seraphs who gather round the throne 


of God, we have every reason to think, are contin- | 


ually increasing their knowledge. 
heaven may daily become more and more acquaint- 
ed with those things which on earth appeared so 


incomprehensible. They may view “the whole 


The saints in| 


ereation round,’’ deriving instruction from the | 


minutest flower, and seeing the power and wisdom 


of God in the smallest star that illumes “the blue | 


vault of heaven.”” They may look on those 


myriads of bright luminaries which are so far re- | 


moved from our vision; and as they gaze on them, 
revolving round their common centres, at such im- 
measurable distances, producing the changes of the 
seasons, the alternation of day and night, and the 


regular occurrence of tides and eclipses, see what | 


has transpired there as age after age has rolled by. 


They may then comprehend the mysterious union | 


of physical and mental powers, and understand 
more fully than we do the infinite goodness and 
wisdom which has prepared every thing for man 
which could increase his comfort or enhance his 
pleasure. And if such studies are prosecuted, 
through years and millions of years, as are calcu- 
lated to display the perfections of the Deity—to 
show that in the construction of the smallest flow- 


er, or most delicate shell, his labors have not been | 


in vain—that in every department of his works his 


infinite wisdom and benevolence are conspicuous, | 


they will love and revere him more. How sweet 
How it soothes the troubled breast, 
It cheers the 


this reflection! 
and imparts peace to every mind! 
Christian philosopher in his accustomed duties, in- 
cites him to persevere in his onward course, and 
shows him that his trials and disappointments here 


serve but to purify the heart, exalt and expand the | 


mind, and impart additional lustre to his crown of 


glory. The heavens, the earth, and all nature pro- 


claim this truth. Im the language of one of the 


sweetest poets of the day— 


“Tis in the gentle moonlight— 


’Tis floating ’midst day’s setting glories. 
* * * * * * * 
Night and the dawn, bright day and thoughtful eve, 
All time, all bounds, the limitless expanse, 

As one vast mystic instrument, are touched 

By an unseen, living Hand, and conscious chords 
Quiver with joy 
The dying hear it, and as sounds of earth 
Grow dull and distant, wake their passing souls 
To mingle in this heavenly harmony.” 
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| is what remains to be added to the picture. 





Turee things contribute much to ruin govern- | 
ment: looseness, oppression, and envy. 


BROTHER AND SISTER. 


BY DR. PALFREY. 

Tue relation of brother and sister to one another, 
is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful which 
Providence has instituted; forbidding, from the dif- 
ferent pursuits of the two sexes, any thing of that 
rivalry and interference which is so often the bane 
of friendship among other equals; and without the 
possibility of the sentiment being tainted with any 
alloy of passion, finding scope for that peculiar 
tenderness, strength, and trustingness of attach- 
ment, which belong to the relation of delicacy, 
dependence, and retirement, on the one part, to 
energy, self-reliance, and enterprise on the other. 

Is any thing more delightful than to witness this 
relation sustained, as God, when he arranged it, 
designed it should be? A mutual confidence and 
esteem, and sense of privilege, evinced and renewed 
in every daily communication, the sister watch- 
ing the brother’s growing virtues and consequence 
with her growing pride, while she checks his temer- 
ity with her well-timed scruples, and finds for him 
a way to look more cheerfully on his defeats—the 
brother, looking on the sister with a fondness which 
would be like a parent’s, only that it is gayer, more 
confident, and more given to expression, and study- 
ing, with ambitious assiduity, to require the gui- 
dance, to which his impetuous spirit delights to 
yield itself; the one zealous and constant in all ac- 
ceptable kindness, in her secluded sphere, which 
God has given her an intuitive sagacity to invent, 
the other delighting to communicate all means of 
improvement, which his different opportunities of 
education have prepared him to offer; the one, 
gratefully conscious of a protection, as watchful as 
it will be prompt and firm, the other of an inter- 
ested love, which, whether in silence or in words, 
can speak his praise the most movingly, where he 
may most desire to have it spoken. 

Is any thing in the relations appointed by Him 
who, for wise and kind ends, “has set the solitary 
in families,’’ more delightful to witness, than such 
a brotherly and sisterly devotion? If there be, it 
It is 
seen that they who are thus united, make the 
younger members of their band a common care, 
and turn back to offer the gentle and encouraging 
hand of love, more discreet than that of mere 


equals, and more familiar than the parental, to lead 


their childish, unpracticed steps along the path of 


| filial piety, of fraternal union and religious wis- 


dom, which themselves, walking together in it, 
have found throughout a way of such pleasantness 
and peace. Yes, earth has no fairer sight than 
a company, so marshaled, of young travelers to 


| heaven.—Mother’s Assistant. 
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INFANTICIDE IN CHINA. 


BY WILLIAM B. DIVER, M. D. 


Tue attention of the writer was forcibly directed 


to this subject, by the following circumstance, | 


which occurred during his sojourn in China. 


While taking my usual morning walk over the | 


hills of Macao, my attention was arrested by the 
body of an infant, lying under the ledge of a large 
rock, which flanks the road leading from the gate 
of San Antonio. 
evident that death had taken place several hours 
before, and decomposition was rapidly advancing. 
The child was about eighteen months old, and had 


On approaching near, it was | 


been laid there and deserted by its poverty-stricken | 


parents, 
of the Chinese, I left it untouched, and pursued 
my ramble. 


Knowing the superstitions and prejudices | 


On my return to the spot, a large | 


dog was devouring the corpse, the limbs and head | 


of which he had already eaten: alarmed by my 
footsteps, he seized the remaining trunk and car- 
ried it off. 

Such, thought I, is an example of heathenism 
and infanticide, among the inhabitants of the Ce- 


of inquiry. Sir G. T. Staunton, in a note on the | 
319th section of his translation of the penal code | 
of China, has the following remarks on infanticide: | 


“It is manifest, from this article, that parents are 


not, in any case, absolutely intrusted with a power | 


over the lives of their children, and that, accord- | 
ingly, the crime of infanticide, however prevalent | 
it may be supposed to be in China, is not, in fact, | 
either directly sanctioned by the government, or | 
agreeable to the general spirit of the laws and in- | 


stitutions of the empire. The practice, so revolting | 


to the feelings of humanity, must certainly be ac- 
knowledged to exist in China, and even to be, in 


some degree, tolerated; but there are considerable | 


reasons for supposing that its extent has been often 
overrated; and, at all events, it does not seem 


allowable to lay any very great stress upon the ex- | 


istence of such a practice, as a proof of the cruelty 


or insensibility of the Chinese character. Even | 
the dreadful crime of a parent destroying its off- | 


spring, is extenuated by the wretched and desperate 


situation to which the laboring poor in China (to 


whom the practice of infanticide is admitted to be 
in general confined) must, by the universal and 


almost compulsory custom of early marriages, often | 
be reduced, of having large and increasing families; | 
while, owing to the already excessive population of | 


the country, they have not the most distant pros- 
pect of being able to maintain them.” 

The practice is affirmed to be much more preva- 
lent in some places than in others ; and the following 
Voi. IV.—38 





extract from a proclamation addressed to the peo- 
ple of Canton by one of the Lieutenant Governors, 
will show that it is not confined to the poor: “On 
inquiry I find that, in the province of Canton, the 
drowning of female children is common, and that 
both rich and poor run into this practice. The 


causes of infanticide are manifestly these: the poor’ 
| suppose that, because they have not the means of 


support, it is unfitting they should nourish a com- 
modity (female infants) which will become only 
an increasing source of expenditure ; while the rich 
affirm, that such slender tenants of the nursery 
can never be raised to any important posts in the 
household.” 

To ascertain the extent of female infanticide in 
the province of Fukien, a course of inquiry was 
commenced by the Rev. David Abeel near the close 
of 1842, and kept up at intervals for about a year. 
It may be useful to some readers to mention, that 
the province of F'ukien contains about fifteen mii- 
lions of inhabitants; that it includes ten large and 
two smaller counties or departments; that each of 
these again are subdivided into districts, varying in 
number from two to ten, and that in each district 
there are numerous towns and villages. Mr. Abeel, 


| being a resident of the district of Tungan, had 
lestial Empire, and here is an interesting subject | 


opportunities of making more minute inquiries re- 
specting the custom there than elsewhere. From a 
comparison with many other parts of the country, 
there is reason to believe that a greater number of 
children are destroyed at birth in this district, than 
in any other of this department—probably more 
than in any other part of the province, of equal 
extent and populousness. 

The number destroyed varies exceedingly in dif- 
ferent places, the extremes extending from seven- 
tenths to one-tenth; that is, seventy per cent. to 
ten per cent.; and the mean of the whole number, 
the average proportion destroyed in forty towns 
and villages, amounting exactly to thirty-nine per 
cent. In seventeen of these forty towns and vil- 
lages, one-half or more are deprived of existence at 
birth. In the district of Nangan the average num- 
ber destroyed is just thirty-six per cent. In the 
Nganki district the proportion is again somewhat 
reduced: taking eight places as a standard, it is 
not far from thirty per cent. In several towns and 
villages, between one-fifth and one-fourth are not 
allowed to live. Taking these inquiries as a fair 
specimen of the department, there is reason to fear 
that scarcely less than a quarter of those born, 
about thirty-five per cent., are suffocated almost at 
the first breath. There are several facts which 
shed light on the subject of the present inquiry, 
and go to prove that these results, though they 
may be erroneous in many instances, are probably 
not very wide of the truth regarding the whole 
subject. On one occasion, there was a literary 
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examination before the highest civil magistrate at 
Amoy, which brought together from this district 
hundreds of graduates and aspirants for degrees. 
Many of these visited Kulangsu. ‘They expressed 
themselves freely on this subject, some of them 
affirming that in their own villages the majority 
were cruelly murdered. It has struck me, says 
Mr. Abeel, that this class of men have almost uni- 
formly given a less favorable aspect to this subject, 
than their uneducated ncighbors. ‘The reason, 
probably, is, that many of them have not only been 
guiltless in this respect, but have exerted them- 
selves to arrest the evil, while their neighbors, in too 
many instances, have practiced it.. 

One of the high officers in command at Amcy, 
said to Mr. Abeel, that instead of loving their 
female children, Chinese mothers destroyed a large 
number of them. ‘This confession was candid and 
unsolicited. He added, on further inquiry, that in 
the surrounding country from three to four-tenths 
were destroyed. One of the principal men, in the 
oflice of sub-prefect of Amoy, dissuaded two of his 
neighbors from putting their offspring to death, 
having pointed out a way in which they could be 
provided for. 


called “Dead Infants river:’? whatever this name 


There is a river or stream at Amoy, 


may prove, female infants are more valued here 
than in almost any other place, and, consequently, 
a greater number are preserved, 

There is a kind of testimony to which great 
value should be attached in the present inquiry: 
it is the confession of parents who have destroyed 
their own children. ‘There are very few sunk so 
low in the scale of degradation, as not to know 
that this practice reflects no credit upon the un- 
feeling parent. Neither a sense of guilt, nor a 
sentiment of humanity, may prevent the act, yeta 
large majority are sufficiently convinced of its im- 
propriety, at least in the eyes of others, to induce 
them to conceal rather than disclose such a fact. 
At a village about ten miles from Amoy, about one- 
third of the female children are destroyed. The 
informant said that he had killed two of four of 
his own. 
the informant backed his estimate by a confession 


At Lunchie only one-half are preserved: 


that he had saved two, having destroyed three. A 
patient from Pulamkin acknowledged that he had 
himsclf killed two; his reason was, that he already 
had three, and was unable to sustain this additional 
expense. Another individual, who was questioned 
about the custom of his native village, confessed 
that a large majority of females were early put to 
death, and that he himself had killed two, saving 
but one alive. During the summer of 1842, two 
Chinese nurses were engaged by the families then 
on the island, one of whom acknowledged that she 
had murdered two of her own children. The Chi- 


nese teacher, who is now in the United States with 


_ empire. 


Rev. W. Boone of the Episcopal Church, declared 
that his sister-in-law, the wife of an elder brother, 
had destroyed two, given the third away, and kept 
one for herself. One of the most convincing evi- 
dences of the prevalence of infanticide in any place, 
was obtained by Mr. Abcel, from ocular demonstra- 
tion, in a village six or seven miles from Amoy. 
Dr. Cuming had cut a large tumor from the neck 
of one of its inhabitants, which excited universal 
curiosity to see “so bold and skillful a surgeon.” 
While addressing the crowd, one man held up a 
child, and publicly acknowledged to Mr. A. that he 
had killed five of these helpless beings, having pre- 
served but two. The question was then publicly 
put to the multitude, ** What number of female in- 
fants in this village are destroyed at birth?” The 
reply was, ** More than one-half.” A man of large 
fortune confessed that, after the birth of his first 
two girls, he had destroyed five others in succession ; 
adding that men in his situation are obliged to 
spend considerable sums in dress, ornament, and 
marriage presents, and that he was unwilling to 
submit to such a dead loss. It is not uncommon 
for parents, residing on the rivers and sea-shore, to 
send their little ones in arks down the stream, 
hoping they might be rescued by others more 
wealthy or humane than themselves. 

Thus the sad fact is confirmed, that infanticide 


| prevails toa great extent in various parts of this 
f g 


The practice is, however, declining; to 
what extent it is impossible to say. Between the 


_ present and twenty or thirty years ago, there has 


been a great change for the better—at least in 
some places. This is ascribed, in a measure, to the 
exertions of literary men, who write against it, or 


republish what has been written, and, according to 


Chinese custom, paste up their admonitions in the 


most public places. The foundling hospitals, which 


_ only grace the large cities, are too limited in num- 


ber and resources to check the evil. These are 


supported by the authoritics and men of wealth. 


They are always spoken of with favor, and, no 
doubt, exert a good influence; but, under the best 
administration, what can be expected from one 
such institution for a large city and populous coun- 
try; and where the benevolence of the patrons is 
frustrated through the cupidity of the nurses and 
others, to whom the children are intrusted ? 

The reasons assigned, and the excuses offered, for 
this horrid practice, are various. Many affirm that 
they cannot procure the means for the support of 


| this class of children, and are, consequently, forced 


to adopt this expedient. If this were the only 


alternative to a lingering death from starvation, it 
might be regarded as a dictate of humanity ; but 
even the Chinese themselves do not believe that 
this desperate resort is ever necessary. ‘There is a 
variety of ways of disposing of their children, 
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which cannot all fail. They can generally sell 
them to those who have no offspring, or to parents 
who thus provide wives for their sons. This is a 
common custom among the poor. Instead of pay- 
ing a comparatively large sum for an adult daugh- 
ter-in-law, they prefer obtaining infants for little 
or nothing, and bringing them up in ways which 
render their service valuable to the family, or at 
least preclude much additional expense. Another 
way of preserving them, which is adopted by some, 
is to put them in baskets, with as much money as 
they can spare, and place them by the road-side, 
or send them in water-tight vessels where they 
are most likely to be seen and rescued. But, alas! 
“without natural affection,’”’ still continues a fea- 
ture of heathenism. Amid the ignorance and de- 
pravity which prevail in the heathen world, and 
particularly where pecuniary interests are involved, 
there is no reason to wonder at the existence of in- 


fanticide; and we may expect it to continue until | 








it is found to conflict with an advanced state of | 
society. But how is this change to be effected? | 


What but “the glorious Gospel of the blessed God”’ 
can elevate this unfortunate sex ? 


re a tive 
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EVENING. 


BY BENJAMIN T. CUSHING. 


Dun twilight slowly sweeps along 
Above the softly slumbering vale— 
The warbling birds have ceased their song— 
No longer moans the fitful gale ; 
But while the breast of nature lies 
All calm beneath night’s jeweled urn, 
My heaving bosom vainly sighs 
O’er days which never may return! 


The morn of youth, so glad and bright, 
So filled with golden-tinted dreams, 
Hath vanished with its hues of light— 
Hath left my spirit’s gushing streams. 
High were the holy thoughts it bore, 
As clouds in rising sunbeams dyed: 
They faded, as on ocean’s shore 
The sparkles leave the dancing tide! 


As at my couch, in by-gone day, 
A mother bent, serene and fair, 
How sweetly breathed her evening lay— 
How fondly rose her melting prayer! 
Oft yet methinks I see her form, 
In floating dreams at twilight come— 
Mild as the rainbow of the storm— 
Pure as the stars above her tomb! 


Vain vision! swift those beauties flew, 
That ’round my pathway rose and smiled: 








They vanished like “the early dew,” 
Or autumn foliage from the wild! 

E’en Faith, whose silver chains I wore, 
And pure Affection wreathing flowers, 

And Hope, whose wing could heavenward soar, 
Seemed dying with the gay-plumed hours! 


And now, when o’er the beauteous earth 
Calm evening’s azure vail is thrown, 
And, softly struggling into birth, 
The stars begem her glittering crown, 
I love to sit and muse, and sigh 
Above the dark and buried past, 
While spectre memories, hurrying by, 
Come borne upon the viewless blast ! 


And, O, I feel, in this still hour, 
Love’s sacred tide swell deep and full— 
Moved gently by the magic power 
Shrined in the mystic Beautiful— 
And gazing on those shapes, I long 
To join once more the ties now riven— 
To hear my mother’s choral song, 
And clasp mine own again, in heaven! 


= 98 © Ottue— 


From the Presbyterian. 
THE TIME FOR CLOSET PRAYER. 


Morn is the time to pray, 

Before the cares of day 
Steal on the hours; 

Just when the saffron hue, 

Tinges the eastern blue, 

Spangling the early dew 
On fragrant flowers. 


Noon is the time to pray, 
*Mid busy scenes of day 
We need it more, 
*Tis then the heavenly Dove 
May test our plighted love; 
His snowy pinions move, 
And from us soar. 


Eve is the time to pray, 
Just when the tints of day 
Die in the west— 
When violets sweetly weep, 
And weary zephyrs sleep 
Upon the silvery deep, 
In quiet rest. 


How sweet is closet prayer! 

We breathe the balmy air 
Of heaven’s clime. 

Dews from celestial flowers, 

And odoriferous bowers, 

Fall on us in these hours 

Of holy time. 
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Original. 


EARINGTON FENTON. 


BY A. M. LORRAINE. 


“A flower that’s offered in the bud, is no vain sacrifice.” 


Soon after my arrival in Hamilton, while en- | 


gaged in ministerial visitation, I called on a family 
where I was particularly struck with the appear- 
ance of a child nine years old, who was pillowed 
up in a chair. She possessed an attractive mien, 
and there was something peculiarly dignified and 


mature in her looks, for one so young. It was en- 


tirely new with me to see a child of her age so far | 


advanced in a pulmonary disorder. 


her countenance, would have highly graced an | 
The more I looked at her | 


invalid of riper years. 
the more deeply I became interested in the patient. 
She would not, however, converse as freely with 
me, an entire stranger, as with friends of longer 


acquaintance. But I soon learned enough of her 


brief history to find that she was an humble and | 


devoted child of God. 


My visits to her were not many; for after a few | 


fleeting weeks I was called to attend her burial. 
We laid her in her grave, not with that uniform 
satisfaction, merely, which the Church realizes 
when interring one who is wrapped up in the hope 
of infant justification ; but we wept and rejoiced over 
her as a sinner—a sinner saved by grace, through 
faith in a crucified Redeemer. We would, by no 
means, cast reflections on the case of any who 


might die at the same early period, without a hope- | 


ful development of a work of grace. 
of “accountability,’’ as it is called in common lan- 
guage, may arrive in some sooner than in others, 
and perhaps sooner in all than we generally sup- 


pose. 


passed through those gradations of grace, through | 


which all believers come. 


She was the adopted daughter of brother and | 
I say “adopted,” only to avoid the | 


sister Fenton. 
appearance of misrepresentation; for surely that 
which bound them to this child could not be weaker 
than the natural tie of parental affection. Sister 
Fenton feels a particular desire to give a short me- 
moir of her much valued charge, particularly for 
the benefit of juvenile readers. 
back, and let the mother, in the fullness of her 
affection, speak. I am aware, Mr. Editor, that 
you might correct the style, and round the periods, 


So we will draw 


and highly polish the whole narrative; but neither 


you nor I can mend the spirit of a mother’s story. | 
“Eartneton E, Fenton, that lovely child, who 


was so often the pleasing burden of my feeble arms, | 
was piously disposed from the time that her tender | 
mind could comprehend that there was a God to | 


The pensive | 
calmness, patience, and resignation, that rested on | 


The period | 


But the subject of these remarks evidently | 








| to her. 
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fear—a heaven to obtain. The Sabbath school and 
religious meetings were sources of perpetual delight 
While attending these means of instruc- 
ticn, she learned the song, ‘Weeping Mary,’ and 
took great pleasure in singing it. Just before the 
conference sat in Hamilton, we took her to a camp 
meeting; and there, while brother M’Dowell was 
singing, in a prayer meeting, 

< ‘Give me Jesus, and you may have all the world,’ 

she received a powerful blessing, and told me how 
happy she felt. She learned the whole hymn be- 
fore we left the ground, and ever after gave it an 
equal place in her affections with ‘Weeping Mary.’ 
These two picces seemed to embrace a considerable 
share of her little stock of divinity, as though she 
entertained some presentiment that her stay on 
earth was short. She was taken, about this time, 
with the fatal disease which was for nearly two 
years wearing her down to the grave. During the 
winter she was seized with a violent fever, and it 
was expected she would die. She coolly and delib- 
erately gave directions concerning the disposition 
of her clothes, and other little matters, which she 
doubtless considered important; and then said, 
‘Mother, when I am dying, I wish you to sing my 
pretty little hymn.’ Her afflictions at this time 
were very severe; but she bore them all with great 


The next fall 
the disease became more violent, and all hope of 


fortitude and Christian patience. 


recovery was taken away. 

‘She often requested us to send for the old breth- 
ren, as she called them, to sing and pray for her. 
These were seasons of high enjoyment to her, and 
of great comfort to myself. On one Sabbath even- 
ing, after the family had gone to meeting, she asked 
me to sing her favorite hymns, which had so often 
consoled her ‘in the house of her pilgrimage.’ I 
did so, while she seemed lost and swallowed up in 
heavenly contemplation. When the family re- 
turned, her brother said, ‘Mother, don’t sing any 
more.’ She said with much earnestness, ‘O, broth- 
er, don’t make a noise; for my soul has been greatly 
A few evenings after, brother Jewell 
prayed. Although her pains, at that time, were 
unusually severe, she clasped her hands together, 
and never moved or groaned while he was reading, 
singing, and praying. As I kneeled by her, I found 
that she was deeply engaged in fervent prayer all 
the time. When we arose, she said, in a tremu- 
lous voice, ‘Sing.’ We did so. She requested us 
to sing again; and while complying with her re- 
quest, she was greatly blessed—made very happy. 


revived.’ 


She clapped her little hands together, and cried, 
‘Bless tue Lord! O, mother, my soul is happy— 
happy! She embraced all in the 
room, and rejoiced as on the very verge of heaven. 
Through all her affliction, she was remarkable for 
tenderness of conscience. On one occasion, after 


Iam so happy! 
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she was laid down to rest, she recollected that she 
had omitted prayer; and feeble as she was, we had 
to take her up to perform that service. 

'* Let our young readers observe, it was only in the 
path of duty that she found her richest enjoyments. 
Having attended to this, she said, weeping, ‘Fath- 
er, O, dear father, I do pray for you; for I love you 
much. Wont you be good, and try to come to 
heaven? O, mother, be good, and serve the Lord?’ 
She then threw her arms around her brother’s neck, 
and said, ‘Brother, be good—mind your mother. 
There’s my Bible, take it and try to get to heaven.’ 
At one time she said, ‘Mother, was ever I a bad 
child to you, or saucy? I might have been when 
I was little, though I do not remember it; but if I 
was, | am very sorry; for you are a good mother 
I said, ‘No, you are my sweet little girl. 
‘O, ma, 


to me.’ 
You never were saucy to your mother.’ 
I am so glad to hear you say that; for I do love 
you so—only I love the Lord better. Is that right, 
mother? Does not your sweet little girl suffer? 
Yet I may not cry or fret because I am sick.” I 
told her that she bore her afflictions well, and that 
she would soon be in a world where there was no 
more sickness or pain—‘where your little head, 
which now aches so bad, will wear a crown—where 
your eyes, which now look so dim, will sparkle with 
joy—where your tongue, which now can hardly 
move, will sing the high praises of God:’ ‘Yes, 
mother, I will sing halleluiah:’ ‘Where these little 
swelled hands will bear palms of victory, and where 
your poor body, that is so racked with pain, and 
scorched with fever, will wear a robe of righteous- 
ness.’ ‘* Yes, mother, and these little feet will never 
tread again on the ground or floor, but will walk 
the gold streets of the New Jerusalem. Mother, 
come often to see my grave. What will you do 
when I am gone?’ ‘What would you wish mother 
to do?’ said I. ‘Why, only to serve God, and meet 
your angel child in heaven. You will soon come, 
and may-be I will be the little angel that may come 
for you when you die.’ She said one day that she 
was not afraid to die, but that she would be very 
bad before then. I said, ‘I hope the worst of your 
pains, my child, are past.’ ‘No, ma, I shall feel 
very bad yet.’ I might say a great deal more about 
my lovely Earington; for the Lord often blessed 
her in the dark hours of the night. At one time I 
had to take her up from her bed on account of her 
excess of joy. In the midst of her suffering, she 
did not forget the Sabbath school, but sent by 
brother Adams an affectionate farewell to the chil- 
dren, charging him to say she was going to heaven. 
And then grasping his own hand, said, ‘Good-bye, 
good-bye!’ But I must hasten to a close. 

“It was on the Sabbath that she was taken 
with excruciating spasms, and doubtless realized 
all the gloomy forebodings of pain which she had 








expressed. About twelve o’clock at night we 
thought she was dying. She appeared to be very 
restless and distressed, and was constantly saying 
in feeble accents, ‘Do, O, do!’ We could not tell 
what it was that she seemed so much to want, and 
almost exhausted ourselves with questions. In my 
distress I had entirely forgotten my solemn prom- 
ise to sing ‘Weeping Mary,” in her last hour; but 
while she was urging the same words on her father, 
‘O, do, do!’ my promise flashed upon my mind. 
We struck the song that had so often ravished her 
soul. She calmly composed her hands, the cloud 
fled, and she seemed to be amazingly revived. I 
told the family they might retire. I sat down by 
her crib, and said to her, ‘Now ma will sing to 
you; for ma loves her dear little babe.’ ‘To this 
she replied, ‘Love, ma, love—all is love.’ I began 
to rock the crib—she looked affectionately in my 
face—she closed her eyes in death without a spasm 
or groan, and died on her natal day; and doubtless 
celebrated her birth-day in the bosom of Abraham, 
in the paradise of God. O, she was a lovely, pleas- 
ant child! But the star had scarcely risen before 
it set—the flower had hardly bloomed before it was 
cut down. But she still lives—lives on the lacera- 
ted tablets of her mother’s heart. And what is 
still better, she truly lives, high up in the glory of 
God the Father, and will live for ever and ever.”’ 
The foregoing narrative should strengthen the 
sentiment that has already found a place in the 
mind of every pious minister and parent: that re- 
ligion is not only the first of all sciences, as it re- 


| gards importance, but should be taught first in the 


order of time. By the general suffrage of man- 
kind, childhood is the seed-time of education— 
reading, grammar, geography, &c. But the knowl- 
edge of God often accomplishes its great design, in 
cases where all terrene science is made superfluous 
and nugatory by the hasty stroke of death. It 
is a science which has to do with two worlds—time 
and eternity. Again we have here a practical illus- 
tration of its adaptation to childhood. It is true it 
was not without much pains, deep solicitude, and 
constant perseverance, that sister Fenton discipled 
her deathless charge into the same spirit with which 
she herself had been baptized, and taught it to fol- 
low her as she had followed Christ. But her work 
was crowned with success; and the result is given 
to encourage mothers in Zion to follow out the ex- 
hortation, “Sow thy seed in the morning, and in 
the evening withhold not thy hand ;” that is, begin 
in childhood, and never cease the work of an evan- 
gelist while a son or daughter acknowledges mater- 
nal jnrisdiction. 


2 OB Bt -— 


Wuo will not deny himself for a time, that he 
may enjoy himself for ever? - 
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GASCOIGNE. 


We delight to contemplate a painting where na- | 


ture is accurately and elegantly copied—where the 


artist’s skill has enabled him to transmit to his can- | 


vass every thing but that life-giving touch that would 
make his colors moving realities. With equal de- 
light we dwell upon the beauties of poctry, which 
consist in an elegant, passionate, and clevated ex- 
pression of the mind’s operations and emotions. 
In such beauties Gascoigne’s compositions abound. 


Natural and easy his deductions—pure and chaste | 


his language—he soared far above, in sentiment and | 
theme, the paltry poets of those days, who, in imi- | 


tation of the love-sick sonnets of the troubadours, | 


employed their pens in nothing better. 

Gascoigne was born about the year 1547, of a 
noble and ancient family, in Essex. He entered 
Cambridge University at an early age; and after 


pursuing the classical course taught there, he re- | 


How he 
How- 


moved to “*Gray’s Inn,’ to study law. 
succeeded in this enterprise is not known. 


ever, it is certain that he abandoned it, and subse- | 


quently became a distinguished soldier, and adopted 
Tam Marti quam Mercurio as his motto. 


under William, Prince of Orange, (his father having 
previously disinherited him on account of his ex- 


Shortly | 
after he left Gray’s Inn, he obtained a commission | 


travagances,) and sailed to Holland, where he was | 


characterized by his military skill, and an ardent 


thirsting after future greatness. After his return, 


he remained at Gray’s Inn, where, at the request 
of several distinguished individuals, he wrote sev- 
eral of his chief poems. 

In 1575, he accompanied Queen Elizabeth in one 
of her stately tours through England, on which 
occasion he wrote several pieces, among which is 
his “Princely Pleasures of Kenelworth Castle.” 
After his return, he composed * The Steele Glasse,”’ 
a “satyre compiled by George Gascoigne, to-gether 


with the Complaint of Philomene.’’ The following 


SD 
is the commencement of ** The Steele Glasse.”’ 


“The nightingale, whose happy, noble hart, 
No dole can daunt, nor fearful force affright, 
Whose chereful voice doth comfort saddest wights, 
When she hir self hath little cause to sing— 
Whom lovers love, because she plaines their greves, 
She wraies their woes, and yet relieves their payne— 
Whom worthy mindes always esteemed much, 
And gravest yeares have not disdainde hir notes: 
(Only that king, proud Tereus by his name, 
With murdring knife, did carve hir pleasant tong, 
To cover so, his owne foule filthy fault.) 
This worthy bird hath taught my weary muze, 
To sing a song. in spight of their despight, 
Which worke my woe, withouten cause or crime, 
And make my backe a ladder for their feete, 
By slaunderous steppes, and stayres of tickle talke, 
To clime the throne wherin my selfe should sitte. 
O, Philomene, then help me now to chaunt ; 








And if dead beastes, or living byrdes have ghosts, 
Which can conceive the cause of carefull mone, 
When wrong triumphs, and right is overtrodde, 
Then helpe me now, O byrd of gentle bloud, 

In barrayne verse, to tell a frutefull tale— 

A tale (I meane) which may content the mindes 
Of learned men, and grave philosophers.” 

The Complaint of Philomene, an elegy, is very 
beautiful, and of touching simplicity. An account 
of its composition is contained in a letter written 
by himself to ‘The good Lord, the L. Gray of Wil- 
ton, Knight of the most noble order of the Garter.” 
“Right noble, when I had determined with my self 
to write the satire before recited, (called the Steele 
Glasse,) and had, in myne exordium, (by allegorie,) 
compared my self to fayre Philomene, abused by 
the bloudy king, hir brother by lawe, I called to 
minde that, twelve or thirtene yeares past, I had 
beganne an ellegie, or sorrowfull song, called the 
Complaint of Philomene, the which I began to de- 
vise riding by the high-way between Chelmisford 
and London; and being overtaken with a sodaine 
dash of raine, I changed my copy, and stroke over 
into the De Profundis, which is placed among my 
other Poesies, leving the Complaint of Philomene 
unfinished: and so it hath continued ever since, 
until this present month of April, 1575, when I 
had beganne my Steele Glasse. And because I had, 
in mine exordium to the Steele Glasse, beganne with 
the nightingale’s notes, therefore I have not thought 
amisse now to finish and pece up the said Complaint 
of Philomene, observing, neverthelesse, the same 
determinate invention which I had propounded and 
beganne (as it is saide) twelve or thirtene yeares 
nowe past.” 

“ PHILOMENE. 

In sweet April, the messenger to May, 

When hoonie drops do melt in golden showres, 
When every byrde records her lover’s lay, 

And western winds to foster forth our floures, 
Late in an even I walked out alone, 

To hear the descant of the nightingale; 
And as I stoode, I heard hir make great moane, 

Waymenting much, and thus she told her tale.” 

The first edition of Gascoigne’s poems was pub- 
lished five years before his death, entitled, ‘* A Hun- 
drieth Sundrie Flowrs bounde up in one small 
Poesie. Gathered partly (by translation) in the 
fine outlandish* Gardins of Euripides, Ovid, Pe- 
trarke, Ariosto, and others; and partly by inven- 
tion, out of our owne frutefull Orchards in Eng- 
lande. Yielding sundrie sweete savors of Tragical, 
Comical, and Morall Discourses, bothe pleasant 
and profitable to the well-smelling noses of learned 
readers.”?> The contents of this volume are, “ First, 
an excelente and pleasante Comedie, entitled Sup- 


poses. The wofull Tragedie of Jocasta, contein- 





* Not according to the present acceptation of this word, 
but in the sense of foreign—in opposition to domestic. 
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ing the utter subversion of Thebes. A pleasante 
Discource of the Adventures of Master F. J., con- 


teining excelente letters, sonnets, lays, ballets, | 
Then follow nu- | 


bh) 
. 


rondlets, verlays, and verses 
merous small pieces, succeeded by ‘Dan Barthol- 


omew, of Bathe, wherin is conteined his triumphes, | 


his discourses of love, his extreme passions, his 
libell of request to care, his last will and testa- 
and his farewell.’”?’ This last mentioned 
“The extremetie of his 


ment, 
poem is very interesting. 
passion ’’ begins as follows: 


«“ Among the toyes which tosse my braine, 
And reave my minde of quiet rest, 
Thisone, I finde, doth there remaine, 
To breede debate within my breast. 
When wo would work, to wound my wy], 
I cannot weepe, nor waile my fyll. 


My tongue hath not the skill to tell 
The smallest griefe which gripes my heart— 
Mine eyes have not the power to swell 
Into such seas of secrete smart, 
That well might melt to waves of woe, 
And I might swelt in sorrowes so. 


Yet shed mine eyes no trickling teares, 
But flouddes which flow abundantly, 
Whose fountains, first enforst by feares, 
Found out the gap of jelousie ; 
And by that breache, it soketh so, 
That all my face is styll on flowe. 
My voice is Jike the raging winde, 
Which roareth still, and never staies: 
The thoughts which tomble in my minde 
Are like the wheele, which whirles alwayes— 
Now here, now there, now up, now downe, 
In depth of waves, yet cannot drowne. 


The sighes which boyle out of my brest, 
Are not like those which others use; 
For lovers’ sighes sometimes take rest, 
And lend their mindes a leave to muse; 
But mine are like the surging seas, 
Whom calme nor quiet can appeas.” 


A second edition of his poems was printed two 
years before his death, “‘corrected and augmented 
by the author.”’ In this edition he distributed them 
under three heads, entitled, ‘Flowers, Hearbes, 
Weedes;”’ closing with “certayne notes of instruc- 
tion concerning the making of verse in English.” 
He died at Stalmford, in Lincolnshire, October 7, 
1577. 
of our author, in 1575: 

“Chaucer, by writing, purchast fame, 
And Gower got a worthie name: 
Sweete Surrey sucked Parnassus’ springs, 
And Wiat wrote of wonderous things: 
Olde Rochfort clambe the stately throne, 
Which Muses holde in Hellicone. 
Then thither let good Gascoigne go; 
For sure his verse deserveth so.” 

SPENSER. 

Edmund Spenser was born in London, about the 
year 1553, of an ancient and honorable family. At 
what place he received his early education is un- 





known; but in May, 1569, he entered Cambridge 
University, and proceeded to the degree of bach- 
elor of arts four years afterward, and in June, 1576, 
to that of master of arts. Shortly after leaving 
the University, he became private tutor in the fam- 
ily of one of his friends, in the northern part of 
England, where he remained some time. By the 
advice of his friends, he removed to London, in 
order to superintend the publication of some of his 
poems, about the year 1579, and while there was 
introduced to Sir Philip Sidney, and by him to his 
uncle, the Earl of Leicester. At the house of Sir 
Philip he was always a welcome guest; and in his 
delightful retreat at Kent, he is said to have writ- 
ten some of his most elegant verses. 

In those early times, persons of distinguished 
abilities were generally promoted to offices of pub- 
lic trust, as those only befitting their talents. In 
this situation we find Spenser, acting as secretary 
to Lord Grey, Lord Lieutenantof Ireland, through, 


_ as is supposed, the recommendation of the Ear] of 


Leicester. After an absence of six years, he re- 
turned to England, with his connection as secretary 
to Lord Grey undissolved ; and through his kindness, 
and the interest of Sidney and Leicester, he obtained 
a grant of three thousand acres in the county of 
Cork, in Ireland, out of the forfeited lands of the 
Earl of Desmond. Such was the nature of the 
patent, that he was required to attend personally 
toits cultivation. He fixed his residence at Kilcol- 
man, a place admirably adapted to assist his poetic 
dreams by its romantic and picturesquescenery. It 
was here that he completed his “Faerie Queene:”’ 
a poem which, if he had left no other, would have 
immortalized him. Through Sir Walter Raleigh, 
an intimate friend, he was introduced to Queen 
Elizabeth, who afterward conferred on him an an- 


_nuity of fifty pounds, 


_of residing there the remainder of his life. 


The following lines were written in praise | 


It is supposed that he returned to London in 
1591, and remained there six years, after which he 
retired to Kileolman, probably with the intention 
But 
from this he was driven by the rebels of Tyrone, by 
He 
arrived in England without any support except his 
pension, (which he still continued to receive,) with 
a heart broken down by these misfortunes, where 
he died, in January, 1599—as it is said, 

‘“ Ere he had ended his melodious song.” 


whom his house and all his effects were burned. 


His remains were interred in Westminster Ab- 
bey, and the funeral expenses defrayed by the Earl 


| of Essex, a young nobleman of great talent, and 
_a friend to Spenser. 


The first of 


His productions are numerous. 


_ which we shall mention is, “The Shepheard’s Cal- 


_ endar, conteining twelve aeglogues, proportionable 
_ to the twelve monthes,”’ dedicated to Sir Philip 


! 


Sidney. This poem is remarkable for its tender- 
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ness and elegance, and seems to have been inspired 


by a lady whom he terms Rosalind, who, after tri- | 


fling with his affections, deserted him for a rival. 
The following beautiful lines were written on the 
Shepherd’s Calendar, by the Rev. William Thomp- 
son, of Queen’s College, Oxford: 


*“ At large, beneath this floating foliage laid, 
Of circling green, the crystal running by, 
(How soft the murmur, and how cool the shade !) 
While gentle whispering winds their breath apply 
To ’suage the fever of the sultry sky; 
Smit with the sweet Sicilian’s simple strain, 
I try the rural reed, but fondly try 
To match his pastoral airs and happy vein; 
Next I assay the quill of Mantua’s swain 
Of bolder note, and of more courtly grace: 
Ah, foolish emulation! They disdain 
My awkward skill, and push me from the place. 
Yet boast not, thon of Greece, nor thou of Rome— 
My sweeter Colin Clout* outpipes you both at home.” 


But his master-piece, by which he has immortal- | 
ized iiimseif, is the Faerie Queene, in length about | 


forty thousand lines. 


“Lo, bere the place for contemplation made, 
For sacred musing, and for solemn song! 
Hence ye profane! nor violate the shade: 
Come, Spenser’s awful genius, come along ; 
Mix with the music of the erial throng! 
O, breathe a pensive stillness through my breast, 
While balmy breezes pant the leaves among, 
And soothe my passions into rest. 
Hint purest thoughts, in purest colors drest, 
Even such as angels prompt, in golden dreams, 
To holy hermit, high in raptures blest, 
His bosom burning with celestial beams: 
No less the raptures of my summer day, 
If Spenser deign with me to moralize the lay.” 


“The end,” says Spenser, in a letter to Sir W. 
Raleigh, “of all the booke (Faerie Queene) is to 
fashion a gentleman or noble person in vertuous 
or gentle discipline; which for that, I conceived, 
shoulde be most plausible and pleasing, being col- 
ored with an historical fiction, the which the most 


part of men delight to read, rather for variety of | 


matter than for profit of ensample, I chose the 
history of King Arthure, as most fitte for the ex- 
celency of his person, being made famous by many 


men’s former workes.” ‘The beginning of my his- 


tory, if it were to be told by a historiographer, | 
shoulde be the twelvth booke, which is the last; | 
where I devise that the Faerie Queene kept her | 
annual feaste xii days; uppon which the occasions | 
of the xii severall adventures hapned, which being | 


undertaken by xii severall knights, are in these 
xii bookes severally handled and discoursed. 


presented himself a tall, clownish younge man, 
who, falling down before the Queene of the Faeries, 


desired a boone which, during that feaste, she might | 


not refuse; which was that he might have the 





* One of the eclogues of the Shepherd's Calendar. 


The | 
first was this: in the beginning of the feaste, there | 








achievement of any adventure, which, during that 
feaste might happen. ‘This being granted, he rested 
him on the floore, unfitte, through his rusticity, for 
a better place. Soone after entered a faire ladye 
in mourning weedes, riding on a white asse, falling 
before the Queene of the Faeries, complained that 
her father and mother, an ancient king and queene, 
had bene, by a huge dragon, many years shut up 
in a brazen castle, who thence suffred them not to 
yssew ; and, therefore, besought the Queene to as- 
sygne her some one of her knights to take on him 
Presently that clownish person, up- 
The ladye told 
him that unlesse that armor which she brought 


that exployt. 
starting, desired that adventure. 


would serve him, (i. e. the armor of a Christian, 
spoken of in St. Paul,) that he could not succeed ; 
which being forthwith put uppon him, and mount- 
ing on that strange courser, he went forth on his 
adventure. Thus beginneth the first booke, 

‘A gentle knight was pricking on the playne,’ &c.”’ 

For beauty and force, Spenser is unsurpassed. 
His “wildly warbled”’ songs have the same effect 
on the mind, that old Gothic structures have on the 
eye. Pope said, “There is something in Spenser 
that pleases one as strongly in one’s old age as it 
did in one’s youth. I read the Faerie Queene when 
I was about twelve, with a vast deal of delight; 
and I think it gave me as much when I read it a 
year or two ago.”” He is justly considered one of 
the fathers of English poetry. His other principal 
productions are, Muiopotmos, or the Fate of the 
Butterflie; the Ruins of Time; Virgil’s Gnat; Pros- 
opopoia; the Ruins of Rome; Daphneida: an elegy 
written on the death of the daughter of Lord 
Howard, Viscount Byndon, of touching sweetness ; 
Colin Clout’s Come Home Again; Astrophel: a pas- 
toral elegy, on the death of Sir Philip Sidney, 
“dedicated to the most beautifull and vertuous 
ladye, the Countess of Essex.” 
usual beauty—the following is an extract: 


This possesses un- 


** A gentle shepeard, borne in Arcady, 
Of gentlest race that ever shepeard bore, 
About the grassy bancks of Hemony, 
Did keep his sheep, his little stock and store; 
Full carefully he kept them day and night 
In fairest fields; and Astrophel he hight. 


Young Astrophel, the pride of shepeard’s praise, 
Young Astrophel, the rusticke lasses love— 
Far passing all the pastors of his daies 
In all that seemly shepeard might behove; 
In one thing only fayiing of the best— 
That he was not so happy as the rest. 


His sports were faire, his joyance innocent, 
Sweet without sowre, and honny without gall; 
And he himself seemed made for merriment, 
Merrily masking both in bowre and hall; 
There was no pleasure nor delightfull play, 
When Astrophel so ever was away. 


For he could pipe, and dance, and caroll sweet, 
Emongst the shepeards in their shearing feaste, 
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As somer’s larke, that with her song doth greet 
The dawning day, forth coming from the east. 
And lays of love he also could compose— 
Thrice happy she whom he to praise did choose.” 
“The Mourning Muse of Thestylis,’’ beginning as 
follows: 
“Come forth, ye nimphes, come forth, forsake your watry 


howers, 
Forsake your mossy caves, and help me to lament.” 


The next is an elegy on the death of Sir Philip Sid- | 


ney—Britain’s Ida, in six cantos; then a large col- 
lection of sonnets and hymns, some of great beauty, 
which are the last of his productions. D. 


or e Biren 


Original. 
THE ADVANTAGES OF OUR TIMES. 

Man isa wonderful being. His physical organiza- 
tion, though a complex, is a complete machine. 
fills the contemplative mind with mingled feelings 
of wonder and admiration. Every joint, every 
nerve, every muscle is mysteriously constructed, 
and performs its functions with the most exact reg- 
ularity. 

Though the physical frame, in the language of 
inspiration, is “so fearfully and wonderfully made ;” 
yet the “human mind is the brightest display of 
the power and skill of the Infinite with which we 
are acquainted.”” Do we admire the proportion, 
the symmetry, the beauty, of the material part, 
admiration grows into astonishment, astonishment 
becomes reverence, and reverence devotion, when 
we direct our attention to the power, the energy, 
the skill of the immaterial—that brightest specimen 
of the Divine workmanship, which oceans cannot 
overwhelm—which the kindling fires of a universe 
cannot consume—which the withering breath of 
time cannot annihilate—which will live, and shine, 
and expand for ever. The world’s annals show 
that the mind has never received attention propor- 
tionate to its importance. Sensual gratification, 
love of wealth, and lust of power have gencrally 
absorbed the attention of mankind. A pall now 
and then has rested over the intellectual world, 
penetrated only by the rays of some bright star 
which, for a time, threw a gleam of mental light 
upon the benighted world, and then disappeared. 

Never was there a time since man came into ex- 
istence, in which the intellect was so generally cul- 
tivated as it is at the present. We need not go 
back into the history of ancient kingdoras to evince 
our improvement by comparison—we need not call 
up from the shades the sleeping dead, and demand 
the testimony of Socrates, of Epimenides, or of 
Zeno, relative to the condition of the world in 
their day; for, in the memory of many whose sun 
has not yet reached its meridian, the cultivation of 
the intellect was confined almost exclusively to 
therich. If a youth had wealthy friends, though his 
Vout. IV.—39 


It | 


| 
| 











cranium were ever so limited and vacant, he was 
dragged to college, and compelled to undergo what 
to him was most painful drudgery; and after four 
years of otium cum dignitate, he came out, in the 
language of another, ‘a graduated fool.”” On the 
other hand, a young man, if in indigent cireum- 
stances, though nature might have been lavish in 
her intellectual gifts, was compelled to live in com- 
parative ignorance, lamenting his lot, and die un- 
seen—unknown. 

But that day has passed, we trust, for ever. A 
brighter sun shines on us. Its rays have been felt. 
Its rays are felt—rays that kindle the eyes of many 
who live in the nineteenth century with intellec- 
tual fire, and raise their hearts with buoyant hope. 

Hail, sons and daughters of America!—noble de- 
scendants of a noble ancestry! Though the paltry 
gifts of fortune may be withheld, a richer boon is 
ours—that of mental improvement. The day has 
come when men are measured by their minds and 
moral worth, and not by their coffers, or the titles 
of their fathers. 

Let then an enlightened community award its 
praises warily. Let them not be deceived by ex- 
ternal appearance. You may see in some, what 
you consider the unrefined, unprepossessing de- 
meanor of the farmer, or the laborer—you may see 
the rough, hardened hand of the mechanic, which 
constaut labor has deprived of its effeminate soft- 
ness. Despise them not for this; for, in the lan- 
guage of Horace, 

“ Ingenium ingens inculto sub cerpore latet :” 
‘*Under a rough exterior may be concealed a great 
soul.”” The costly pearl is found inclosed in the un- 
couth shell of the oyster. The choicest gold is 
often enveloped in unsightly dross. Consider, and 
look around you, and you may see the man who, a 
few years since, guided the plough, now holding, 
with a hand equally skillful, the reins of gov- 
ernment. You may see the man who, in youth, 
drove the plane, wielded the sledge, or handled 
the mallet, using with equal ability the pen of 
science or literature, whilst “learned fools” blush 
and envy. C. 


THE MOTHER’S LOVE. 

A writer beautifully observes that a man’s moth- 
er is the representative of his Maker. Misfortune, 
and even crime, set up no barriers between her and 
her son. Whilst his mother lives he will have one 
friend on earth who will not listen when he is slan- 
dered—who will not desert him when he suffers, 
and who will speak to him of hope when he is ready 
to despair. Her affection knows no ebbing tide. It 
flows on from a pure fountain, spreading happiness 
through all this vale of tears, and ceases only at 
the ocean of cternity. 
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CHRISTIAN’S 


THE REST. 


BY WILLIAM BAXTER. 

Rest is one of the sweetest words that has ever 
saluted the cars of mortals—one that is calculated 
to infuse tranquility into the breast, when sorely 
tried by the sorrows of life, and which renews our 
hopes in our most joyless moments. It is also 
suited, in the most admirable manner, to the wants 
of our nature amid the toils and trials of a world 
like this—so much so, indeed, that all persons, in 
every state and situation in life, are prepared to 
admit, and eager to enjoy the pleasure which it is 
so well calculated to impart. 

In order to bring before our readers some illus- 
trations of this fact, we shall not be compelled to 
adopt remote inferences, or far-fetched examples. 
The proofs are spread around us in endless profu- 
sion; and we may at will adduce them from the 
conduct and experience of joyous infancy, and from 
the matured reason of hoary age. Look for a 
moment at the calm and peaceful rest of the child 
wearied with its play in the pleasant fields, where, 
the live-long day, it has culled the bright flowers, 
or has been seduced into a long and weary chase 
by the glowing wings of the gilded butterfly; or 
turn to the aged and way-worn man, who, after 
spending many wearisome years in the eager pur- 
suit, it may be, of fame or gold, at last, worn out 
by his exertions, and the weight of increasing years, 
leaves all his former pursuits, and eagerly desires 
to pass the few remaining years of his life in the 
pleasant valley which gave him birth—the scene 
of his youthful sports and recollections. Look at 
such a one when, faint and weary, he is drawing 
nigh to the scenes of his childhood: see him at 
the close of day, when the last rays of the fading 
sunlight are shedding their bright hues over hill 
and plain—the last summit is nearly gained, 
whose top hides from his view the scenes so well 
cherished in the halls of memory—his limbs, al- 
ready faint, can scarcely bear him forward; yet a 
thousand mingled feclings conspire to urge onward 
his faltering steps. The summit is gained—the 
village spire meets his view, and embowered amid 
honeysuckle and vine, he sees once again the home 
His toils and dangers are all forgot- 
ten—the thought of rest steals over his soul as 
softly as the mother’s lullaby to her slumbering 


of his youth. 


child, and years of calm and uninterrupted repose, 
like sweet visions, spring up to fancy’s gaze; and 
when his home is gained he finds the rest he has 
so long and so ardently desired. 

How ardently does the captive, too, chained to 
the oar, or the slave of the mine, desire a cessa- 


tion from his labors! His dreams are of all things 





| beautiful, and of all things free—his cottage, so far 


away, his wife and little ones, whose gentle smile 
and lisping tones seemed to be harbingers of the 
rest which awaited him when the toils of the day 
were past. He wakes—the scenes portrayed before 
him were but a mockery, and he sadly sighs for 
the rest of the grave, “‘where the wicked cease 
from troubling, and the weary are at rest.”” We 
might also ask, why does the merchant toil and 
labor so many long and tedious years? Why does 
the soldier, in the pursuit of what men call glory, 
endure every species of hardship and misfortune? 
Why does the mariner launch boldly out on the 
pathless and untried deep, and risk all the chances 
of wind and wave? The answer is, to lay up for 
themselves a sufficiency of this world’s goods, and 
thus be able to rest in the calm downhill of life. 


No matter how great the dangers to be encoun- 
_ tered, or the difficulties to be overcome, they are all 
| met with cheerfulness, and conquered by fortitude ; 


provided only that rest is to be the reward of their 
toil. 
After what we have said, it is very easy to per- 


_ ceive that the prospect of rest is a powerful incen- 
| tive to action; and if we feel disposed to trace out 
the conduct of the great Creator of all, we shall 
_ find that all his dispensations to our race have been 


conducted on this principle. And here we cannot 


fail to be struck with the wisdom of that Being 


who, in his approaches to man in his fallen and de- 
generate condition, struggling with the products 
of a cursed earth, and earning his bread by the 
sweat of his brow, presented rest before him as the 
greatest motive to strict obedience to his divine 
commands. In the Seriptures we have four rests 
spoken of, which we shall briefly consider, as proofs 
of the fact we have previously stated, namely, that 
God has uniformly presented rewards to his servants 
under the idea of rest. To begin with the Old 
Testament, we learn, nearly at its commencement, 
that the Creator, when he had, by his almighty 


| fiat, called this stupendous frame of nature into 


being—when he had called light and order from 
darkness and confusion—when he had spread the 
arch of heaven, spangled with its ten thousand 
times ten thousand luminaries, over the new-made 
earth; and when man, “his last, best, noblest 
work,” rose from the molding hand of his Creator— 
when he surveyed with delight the new earth, 
formed like a regal palace, in which he might dwell 
and rule as lord of animated nature; and when the 


_ elder sons of God, joining in the sweet chorus of 
_ the morning stars as they rejoiced over the finished 
| work, the Creator himself, recognizing by his own 
| example the importance to be attached to sacred 
rest in all future time, rested on the seventh day 


| from all the works he had made. 


But we are not 


to suppose from this that any degree of weariness 
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was experienced by the Creator, but that he knew 


perfectly the nature of the being for whom all this | 
work was done, and, as a dim foreshadowing of his | 


final destiny, left this example, which being imitated 
by man, might be a faint type of that rest to which 
he would finally attain. But to advance farther, 
when the land of Canaan was promised to Abra- 
ham and his descendants, was not that land, from 
that hour, looked forward to as the bright land of 
promise—the land of rest ? 

But in order to enjoy rest, it is highly necessary 
that we should have some acquaintance with its 
opposite. 
lence, whdse every desire is gratified, and whose 
every wish is anticipated, is not at all prepared to 


The man brought up in ease and indo- | 


experience the sweet influence of rest with any 


thing like the same degree of delight as the tired 
laborer returning from the field when his toil is 
done. 

Thus we find that the Israelites spent many and 
long years of toil and suffering in the land of 
Egypt, before they were permitted to inherit the 


pleasures and the joys of the goodly land which | 


God had promised to give to their fathers. 
what joy must that people, after their wearisome 
journey through the desert, have beheld the land 
of Canaan spreading out before their vision in all its 
richness, and in all its beauty! 


With | 


The toils of the | 


journey were all forgotten, or, if remembered at all, | 
only served to make their happiness more complete | 


by the recollection of the dangers through which | 
They stood on its borders—they | 


they had passed. 


gazed with new delight on its beauties—the sterility | 
of the desert, and its parching sands, were among | 
the things of the past, and the hope-illumined fu- | 


ture beckoned them on. 
of the Jordan—they entered into rest. 

But that rest, and all the advantages to be de- 
rived from it, were of an earthly and transitory na- 
ture. Its possessors proved themselves unworthy 
of the favors which had been conferred upon them. 


They crossed the waters | 


They seemed to have mistaken the rest which they | 


enjoyed for that of which it was but the type, and 


thought of none other than that which they pos- | 
The result was, they were rejected of God; | 
and the land in which they dwelt, partaking of the | 


sessed. 


curse, from one of the most delightful spots on 
earth, became a parched and barren desert. 
But the New Testament presents the true rest 


before us in the most pleasing manner—that per- | 


fect rest which the Savior himself came to impart. 
The children of Israel had been ground down by 
excessive toil, and the rest which they obtained was 
the very opposite of this. But instead of the body 
being wearied, in the New Testament we find that 
it is the soul of man which suffers. A continued 














| verse of this is true. 





wicked, are verified in the experience of every un- 
regenerated son and daughter of Adam. ‘To the 
burdened soul, laboring under such unrest as this, 
how sweet and full of comfort are the words of the 
Savior, when he says, ‘Come unto me all that la- 
bor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest!” 
Yes, here the troubled soul finds the rest it has long 
sought with so much anxiety and solicitude. The 
heart’s wild tumult in a moment ceases at the 


| voice of the Savior—all its angry passions subside, 


like the waves of Tiberias when he spake and there 
was a great calm. 

But we must not think that the Christian’s life 
is one of inaction and dull repose. The very re- 
The mind is now released 
from its fearful forebodings—the terrors which for- 
merly agitated the soul have departed—the mind 


| has found a peaceful quietude to which it was pre- 


viously a stranger; but if we stop here, and are 
content with this, we shali fail of attaining that 
eternal rest which is held out as the reward to those 
who persevere to the end. 

We have already remarked that the joy of the 
Israelites was greatly heightened by the contrast 
which the promised land doubtless presented to the 
toils and afflictions which they had escaped. So 
the glories of the eternal rest will, doubtless, be 
prized in proportion to the difficulties and dangers 
we shall encounter in attaining to those blissful 
mansions. That it was the intention of the Au- 
thor of our religion that Christians should be ac- 
tive and untiring in their efforts, will be easily 
made plain by a reference to some few of the allu- 
sions which are made to the Christian life on the 
pages of the sacred Oracles. Those engaged in 
the Christian cause are often represented as per- 
forming a journey—as running a race—as enlisted 
in a glorious cause; and in all these various pur- 
suits, we cannot but be struck with the propriety 
of proposing rest as the reward of all their exer- 
tions. Is the Christian life a pilgrimage, how aptly 
does the figure agree with the end proposed! He 
sets forth, staff in hand—his long and wearisome 
journey must be accomplished step by step. The 
steep ascent of the mountain must be surmount- 
ed—the thick forest and the howling wilderness 
must all be encountered—he must be exposed to 
every variety of hardship—the heat of a vertical 
sun must pour its fiercest beams on his unprotected 
head—he must meet alike the dread simoon and 
the piercing blasts of the north; yet he has the 
consolation of knowing that each day brings him 
nearer to the place of his destination. He reaches it 
at last, and then how sweet is that rest! He looks 
back over the long years of his pilgrimage: the 
scenes through which he has passed—the toils which 


struggle is going on in the mind; and the words of , he has endured—the privations he has undergone— 
the prophet, when he says there is no peace to the | all spring up with life-like vividness before him; 
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but he feels they are for ever past—he is in the pos- 
session of a rest that never faileth, and he feels 
that for every pain he has endured he has received 
a rich and bountiful over-payment of delight. 

But do we view the Christian contending in the 


- songs. 


| for the people of God. There the white-robed 


elders stand, ever pouring forth their ceaseless 
Seraph, and cherub, and all the lofty intel- 


| ligences of the skies, up to the tall archangel, are 


race as a candidate, not for a crown of laurel, but | 
| flashings of that river, the streams of which make 


for one whose lustre never fades, and the flashing 
of its jewels far excel in beauty all the diadems of 
earth! He starts with the greatest alacrity; and 
though the race be long, his eye is fixed firmly on 
the bright reward which he sees glittering before 
him. Every impediment is laid aside—every nerve 
is stretched to its utmost tension, and his whole 
conduct declares that he so runs that he may ob- 
tain. He loiters not by the way to view the scenes 
which tempt him to desert the straight path—gems 
at his feet, and flowers on every side, cannot induce 
him to slacken his pace—they are all mere baubles 
in comparison with the prize for which he is con- 
tending. 
from his exertions, and the goal is not yet gained; 
yet he stops not. The crown which is before him, 
the rest which awaits him’ when his toil is done, 
arouses every latent energy of his nature to new ex- 
ertions—he presses on with new vigor, and the task 
is accomplished; and, though weary with toil, he 
enters into rest. 

Behold the Christian warrior panoplied in the 
whole armor of God, pledged to fight his battles, 
and to follow wherever his Captain may lead! The 
warfare is to be conducted in the enemy’s country. 


He must watch by night and fight by day—the | 
wiles and stratagems of his adversary are to be | 


guarded against—his armor must ever be girded 
on, his sword ever unsheathed; yet, amid all his 
privations, he goes forward with courage. The 
Commander under whose banners he marches never 
lost a battle, but ever leads his armies on to cer- 
tain and glorious victory. Fired with a noble am- 


bition, he contemns all danger—presses valiantly | 
forward, cheered with the pleasing hope that when | 
the war is over he will be released from all his toils, | 


and enjoy the rest destined for those who fight 
manfully the good fight of faith, that they may 
lay hold on eternal life. How sweet must be the 
rest, how delightful the repose which they now en- 
joy! The pilgrimage is ended, the race is over, 
and the victory won. The crown—the reward of 
their exertions—is placed upon their heads, and 
they enter upon a rest that shall know no end. 

But what shall we say with reference to the nature 
of this rest ? 
even the conception of mortals. 


His course is still onward—he feels faint | 








It is far, very far above the language or | 
Paul felt himself | 


unable to unfold, to its full extent, that exceeding | 


and eternal weight of glory. John, in his sublime | 


visions, could by no means equal its beauty and glory. 
It were worthy of the tongues of angels to describe 
ali the untold grandeur of that rest which remaineth 


assembled there. ‘The tree of life presents its fruit 
to the longing taste, and they behold the bright 


glad the city of our God. But higher than all 
these, above seraphim and cherubim, and all the 
bright hosts which throng the skies, we shall see 
the King in his beauty, even the Lamb that was 
slain from the foundation of the world. And while 
eternity rolls on, no jarring note shall ever disturb 
our joys—no fear of being deprived of these pleas- 
ures shall ever ruffle the tranquility of our bo- 
soms; for to those who attain to this blissful rest, 
the promise is, **They shall go out no more for 
ever.” 


i B Otero 


ORIENTAL ANECDOTE. 

A CERTAIN man went to a dervish, and proposed 
three questions: 1, ‘* Why do they say God is om- 
I do not see him in any place; show me 
where he is. 2, Why isa man punished for crimes, 
since whatever he does proceeds from God? Man 
has no free will, for he cannot do any thing con- 
trary to the will of God; and if he had power, he 
would do every thing for his own good. 3. How 
can God punish Satan in hell fire, since he is formed 
of that element; and what impression can fire make 
on itself?” The dervish took up a large clod of 
earth and struck him on the head with it. The 
man went to the Cazy and said— 

‘*] proposed three questions to such a dervish, 
who flung a clod of earth at my head, which made 


nipotent ? 


my head ache.” 

The Cazy, having sent for the dervish, asked— 

**Why did you throw a clod of earth at his head, 
instead of answering his questions ?”’ 

The dervish replied— 

‘The clod of earth was an answer to his speech. 
He says he has a pain in his head; let him show 


| me where it is, and I will make God visible to him. 


And why does he exhibit a complaint against me? 


| Whatever I did was the act of God, and I did not 


strike him without the will of God; what power 
do 1 possess? And as he is compounded of earth, 


| how can he suffer pain from that element ?”’ 





The man was confounded, and the Cazy highly 
pleased with the dervish’s answer. 


GOOD ADVICE. 


Never suffer your children to require services 
from others which they can perform for themselves. 
A strict observance of this rule will be of incaleula- 
ble advantage to them through every period of life. 
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INFLUENCE OF HOLINESS ON THE MIND. 

Ir is an opinion somewhat prevalent in the world, 
that eminent piety is incompatible with high intel- 
lectual attainments, and that they who would have 
free communion with God, must withdraw from 
the bleak atmosphere of human science. It were 
presumptuous*to declare that there have been no 
examples of an unhumbled and boastful spirit 
among the students of science. There not merely 


have been, but it is melancholy to add, there are 
even now many among those pursuing the employ- 
ments of the scholar, who, instead of magnifying 
the name of*God, have pleasure in the unfruitful 
works of darkness. Arrogance and self-exaltation 
but too frequently usurp the place of submissive- 
ness and humility. From this circumstance, how- 
ever, we are not at liberty to conclude that the 
intellect and heart should be arrayed against each 
other, that knowledge and piety should be dissever- 
ed, and that literary and scientific research should 
never be pursued by the disciple of Christ. 
Holiness is not the offspring of reason. 


It is not 
a principle which, from its isolation and barrenness, 
is compelled to seek assistance from the intellect. 
Nor is it a plant that lives beneath the shadow of 
the understanding—it is rather the light and rain, 
from which the latter derives its vigor and nour- 
ishment. That eminent piety has an important 
and salutary influence on the intellectual powers, 
and that the faithful performance of our duty | 
toward God is promotive of the strength and ex- | 
pansion of the human mind, we feel disposed to 
contend from the following considerations, 

1. The Scriptures uniformly connect holiness | 
with knowledge, alike in the historical narrations 
and the preceptive instructions. Why did God ap- 
point Moses to be the leader and lawgiver of the 
children of Israel? Why, above all others, was he | 
commissioned to be their guide during their forty 
years’ pilgrimage in the wilderness? “He was 
learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,’’ and 


eee 





had in his possession an amount of experimental | 
knowledge which few, if any, of his time could boast. 
It was not at random that God alighted upon him. 
He selected him, probably, as the only man in the | 
whole Jewish nation competent to meet the exigen- 
cies and trials that should befall that people in their 
long and devious march to the land of Canaan. 
Again: Why was it that the writers of the Old 
Testament were chosen from among the most in- 
telligent and erudite? LErudite, we say, for noth- 
ing can surpass the purity and simplicity of the 
style of the sacred penmen. In material for the 
exercise of deep thought, for the cultivation of 
taste, and for the elicitation of the noblest feelings 
of the soul, they are rich and exhaustless. Their 











composition is so exquisite as always to please— | 


their stores of wisdom are never consumed—their 
beauties never fade—their eloquence never ends. 
No closeness of inspection, no keenness of inves- 
tigation, no ingeniousness of criticism can defeat 
their claims to the highest excellences of language. 
Considered simply as intellectual productions, who 
would compare the poems of Hesiod and Homer 
with those of the rapt patriarch of Idumea and 
the inspired prophets of Salem? Where, in the 
Iliad, shall we find life and energy which will vie 
with the fervid strains of Ezekiel, or maxims that 
will equal the Proverbs of Solomon, or sublimity 
that will not die away before the conceptions of 
Job, or David, or Isaiah ? 

It has been urged by some, and with seeming 
triumph, that Christ sent forth, as the dissemina- 
tors of his Gospel, the most illiterate fishermen— 
individuals who had never been favored with any 
considerable degree of moral and literary instruc- 
tion. Wecan see no ground, however, for suppo- 
sing that their occupation precluded the possibility 
of receiving and acquiring information; or that, 
because they were fishermen they were wholly desti- 
tute of mental culture. Illiterate they were in one 
sense, though not to that degree that sciolists would 
have us believe. ‘They were not profound doctors of 
the Jewish law—they were not deeply versed in the 
traditions of the elders—they were not professors 
of the arts and sciences; but they were men of 
sound original minds; and, in one respect, as Dr. 
Chalmers significantly remarks, they were well edu- 
cated, since none ever equaled theirteacher. Neith- 
er Luke nor John lacked ability to investigate re- 
ligious truth, and to present it to view in a clear 
and engaging manner. ‘They were not, indeed, as 
the sophists who dwelt in Grecian cities, and who, 
though counted wise and noble, were sadly deficient 
in common sense, possessing scarcely any thing but 
fine-spun metaphysics and wire-drawn subtilties— 
fine prototypes of the polemists and smatterers of 
a later age. 

The doctrine which teaches the severance of 
knowledge from religion we consider a perfect gra- 
tuity. The Bible nowhere inculcates it. ‘Give 
me understanding,’’ says the psalmist, ‘‘and shall 
observe thy law with my whole heart. Teach me 
knowledge and good judgment. O, how love I thy 
law: it is my meditation all the day. The en- 
trance of thy word giveth light: it giveth under- 
standing to the simple.” Paul, who was chief 
among the apostles, exhorts his brethren to study 
the religion of Jesus Christ, because therein was 
contained all wisdom. “Strengthen yourselves 
with might in the inner man, that ye may be able 
to comprehend, with all saints, what is the breadth, 
and length, and depth, and height of the love of 
Jesus.”” He proceeds farther, terming the doc- 
trines of faith, repentance, and the resurrection, 
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the elementary lessons, ‘‘ food for babes,’’ and repri- | 
mands the disciples for not having advanced into | 
“the mysteries of their religion.””’ ‘These and sim- | 
ilar passages, doubtless, have reference to religious | 
Yet they cannot be said to exclude | 
other kinds of knowledge, since to comprehend the | 


knowledge. 


deeper mysteries of the Christian religion, requires | 
the culture and enlargement of the mental powers. | 


We are aware that, in his first letter to the Co- 


rinthians, Paul declares, that while charity edifieth, 
“knowledge puffeth up;’’ but it will readily be | 
perceived that he spoke of knowledge without | 


grace—knowledge ‘‘concerning those things which 
are offered unto idols;’’ hence the declaration in 
nowise invalidates the position we have assumed. 

We argue the compatibility of learning and piety, 


in the second place, from the nature of piety itself. | 
Genuine religion cannot exist without a degree of | 
knowledge; nor can religion advance without a | 
corresponding advancement in knowledge. It is | 


not possible to keep the affections on an object 
which gives no exercise to the understanding. 
There have been, we admit, examples of uncom- 
mon spirituality among persons in lowly life. Few 
individuals, in any age or nation, have equaled in 
holiness the Albigenses or W aldenses, of the valley 


of Piedmont; and yet, none were more destitute | 


of the means of acquiring information, whether 


secular or otherwise. But they were diligent stu- | 
dents of the Bible; and, as the result, while it | 


improved the heart, it gave power and vividness to 


the intellect. They found its atmosphere whole- | 


some and salutary—its clime a region of strong 
thought—its treasury exhaustless in truths— 
“ Truths that had power to make 
Their weary years seem moments in the being 


Of eternal silence; truths that waked 
To perish never.” 


God not only requires what we are, but whatever 


we can be. He demands “the attainable as well as | 
the attainment—the possible as well as the exist- | 


” 
. 


ing 


of intellectual knowledge, as well as in that of re- | 
ligiows. If we stifle this curiosity—if we bury it | 


in a napkin, and are indifferent as to the occupancy 
of all the talents with which our Creator has 
indued us, then we are not giving him our best 


offerings—we are not devoting our entire facul- | 


ties to his service. Fervent emotion, by a certain 


class of community, is considered the simple and | 
sole ingredient of eminent piety. It is, undoubt- | 
| understand the historical ground over which he 


edly, one of the elemental parts of holiness. No 


man, professing to believe the Bible, and living | 


constantly under its influence, can be without 


emotion. None can reflect on the character and | 
attributes of Jehovah—none can contemplate, in | 
a spiritual point of view, his relation to his fellow- ' 


He has given us the principle of curiosity, | 
in order that we might be stimulated in the pursuit | 


| 














man, the design of his creation, and the duration 
of his existence, without intense emotion. The 
love which Jesus bore to an apostate and hell- 
deserving world, must melt the heart, if it be not 
colder than ice—must move the soul, if it be not 
hard as the nether mill-stone. Still, emotion is 
but one of the elements of sanctification, and we 
have no right to make it the only test of an ele- 
vated Christian, since, in so doing, we undervalue 
the influence of religious knowledge, and diminish 
too much the number of eminently holy men. 

We argue the beneficial effects of piety on the 
intellectual character, in the third place, from facts. 
It may not be deemed improper in the outset, per- 
haps, to state, that there are certain writers who 
not merely maintain that religion is of no impor- 
tance in the development of the mental faculties, 
but that it is positively and unequivocally injurious ; 
as the mind, becoming distracted by the agitating, 
never-ceasing conflict between the natural inclina- 
tions and the renewed nature, is thus disqualified 
to proceed in its abstract and deductive operations. 
It is farther alledged, that the most eminent intel- 
lectual characters, in every age and nation, such 
as the discoverers, inventors, poets, philosophers, 
historians, antiquarians, and linguists, have been 
persons destitute of religion. However specious 
they may appear, we are not willing to admit the 
validity of either of these allegations. We are 
well aware, that the mind may be disciplined by 
him who has no fear of God before his eyes; and 
so can one, who does not recognize the superin- 
tending hand of Providence, amass unto himself 
immense treasures of wealth. Indeed, we believe 
it possible for the mind to unfold its energies, and 
to acquire an extraordinary growth, while uninflu- 


| enced by holiness—even while the affections are 


scorched and withered: just as the ground, which 
has been burned over, sends up a more luxuriant 
vegetation. 

But we are far from acknowledging, that eminent 
piety has no influence on the mental character of 
man. If correctly informed, we think it never yet 
has been proven, that those who have been hostile 
to Christianity, would have been less intelligent or 
less ingenious had they been its defenders. On the 
contrary, there is strong reason to believe they 
would have been more so. Had the writer of the 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire been a 
disciple of Christ, and accurately instructed in re- 
ference to its nature and its bearing on mankind, 
he would, doubtless, have been better qualified to 


traveled. And David Hume, the contemporary of 
Gibbon, would certainly not have been the less 
acute as a metaphysician, had he possessed the 
spirit of Robert Boyle; nor would the author of 
Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage been less celebrated as 


of 
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a poct, had he, instead of abetting the cause of 
infidelity, humbly embraced and exemplified the 
religion of the Redeemer. His mind would not 
have been so dark, so disordered and desolate; nor 
would his descriptions have been so fraught with 
the feverishness of distemper, the ravings of pas- 
sion, and the gloom and bitterness of misanthropy. 
His harp would then have beat in unison with the 
harp of David, 
‘‘ Which told the triumphs of his King, 
Which wafted glory to his God; 
Which made the gladden’d valley’s ring, 


The cedars bow, the mountains nod ; 
Whose sounds aspired to heaven, and there abode !” 


He would have felt some commiseration and sym- 
pathy for his fellow-men, and would have exerted 
himself, by his pen or otherwise, in ameliorating 
their condition, and promoting their present and 
eternal welfare. 

Weare equally far from acknowledging, that the 
few on whom have been bestowed the richest gifts 
of genius, and who have toiled the most assiduously 
in their cultivation, have been devotees at the 
shrine of skepticism and irreligion. Kepler, Boyle, 
and Pascal were distinguished for their piety and 
fervent devotion toward God. Religious reflections 
occur even in the mathematical works of Coper- 
nicus, Galileo, and Newton. The Baron De Sacy, 
the first among the Oriental scholars, was not 
ashamed, in the midst of a perverse and atheistic 
generation, to profess his cordial trust in the Savior 
of the world. ‘If my conduct,’ he observes, “has 
not always been, as I humbly own, conformable to 
the sacred rules which my faith enjoins, those 
faults have never been, with me, the effect of any 
doubt of the truth of the Christian religion, or of 
its Divine origin. I firmly trust that they will be 
forgiven me, through the mercy of my heavenly 
Father, in virtue of the sacrifice of Jesus Christ 
his son: not putting my confidence in any merit 
of my own, and confessing, from the bottom of my 
heart, that in myself I am nothing but weak- 
ness, misery, and wretchedness.’’ Voltaire, Ros- 
seau, Smollet, and others, were great men without 
Christianity ; yet, had they come directly‘and fully 
under its influence, they would have been greater 
still. They were philosophers, who dwelt so long 
in their ‘own bright land of deductive reasoning,” 
and who refined and etherealized their views to 
such an extent, that finally they lost the road to 
truths of the highest value, and rendered them- 
selves, as Professor Whewell severely but justly 
remarks, almost wholly incapable of judging of moral 
evidence. 


Other things being equal, the man of distin- 
guished holiness will be the most diligent observer 
of the things in the natural world around him. 
He converses with his God in all the works of 











his hands. In every wonder, he sees the power 
that made it; in every landscape, the bounty that 
adorned it; in every object around him, he beholds 
an emblem of his own spiritual condition. Does 
he contemplate the pure and cheering light of 
heaven, or does he watch that light as, at dawn of 
day, it breaks along the eastern sky? in the lan- 
guage of inspiration, he can say, “The day-spring 
from on high hath visited us, to give light to them 
that sat in darkness and in the shadow of death, to 
guide our feet into the way of peace.’? Does he 
look upon the sun, the source of heat and light, as 
he wheels his “march triumphant through the un- 
known void;” or does he gaze upon the silvery 
moon, mild regent of the night, 

“ When round her throne the vivid planets roll, 

And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole ?” 
With the psalmist he can exclaim, ‘The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament shew- 
eth his handiwork. Day unto day uttereth speech, 
and night unto night sheweth knowledge.” Does 
he stand upon the bank of the river, whose waters 
glide through flowery meads and verdant plains 
toward the distant deep? by it he is reminded of 
the river of life, “clear as crystal, proceeding out 
of the throne of God and the Lamb; the streams 
whereof make glad the city of God, the holy place 
of the tabernacles of the Most High.’’ Does he 
look upon the ocean, when convulsed with wind 
and storm; or does he hear its hoarse surges break- 
ing along the rocky coast? he feels that ‘the Lord 
on high is mightier than the voice of many waters, 
yea, than the mighty waves of the sea; that the 
Lord sitteth king on the floods, yea, that he sitteth 
king for ever.” Does he gaze upon the distant 
mountains, those emblems of greatness and eter- 
nity, as they tower, in all their dread sublimity and 
unshaken firmness, toward the skies? he has the as- 
surance that “the mountains shall depart, and the 
hills be removed; but the kindness of the Lord 
sll] not depart, neither shall the covenant of his 
peace be removed.’ With all the manifestations of 
his Maker’s glory in creation, the Christian con- 
nects the remembrance of his glory as it is seen in 
the face of Jesus. Of him it may be said, in the 
beautiful lines of Cowper, 

“He looks abroad into the varied field 

Of nature, and, though poor perhaps, compared 

With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 

Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 

His are the mountains, and the valleys his, 

And the resplendent rivers. His to enjoy, 

With a propriety that none can feel, 

But who, with filial confidence inspired, 

Can lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye, 

And smiling, say, ‘My FarHer Ms”£ THEM ALL!’ ” 
The Christian, in contemplation of such subjects, 
will not merely have his heart improved, but there 
will be a growth of the intellectual faculties, 
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commensurate to the dignity and importance of the | 
themes upon which they are constantly exercised. | 
Yet, in order to the complete development of these | 


faculties, they must be under strict control. 


This | 


discipline the man of distinguished holiness, above | 


all others, will be most likely to maintain. 
uniformly before his mind an illustrious example of 
moral and mental excellence in Jesus Christ. In 
communing with him the heart and intellect grow 


He has | 


in perfect harmony and proportion; for he is the | 


fountain of all knowledge. He that walketh with 
the wise, himself shall be made wise. How great, 
how precious, then, must be that wisdom which he 
who walks with Jesus acquires! 

In the course of the preceding article, the im- 
pression may have obtained that we have lauded 
human learning at the expense of humble, warm- 


hearted piety. Such impression, it seems unneces- | 


sary to remark, is decidedly erroneous. 
ject Nas been to prove the very reverse. 
tified human learning we deem a miserable depen- 
dence—a something which, if not always, but too 


frequently, through the pride and weakness of the | 


heart, “puffeth up, and leadeth to vain boastings, 
which are not profitable.’ But the union of 
knowledge with holy affections is mighty, through 
God, “to the pulling down of the strongholds in 
which any clags of unbelievers may have entrenched 


themselves.”’ H. 
9B St 
Original. 
FEMALE INFLUENCE. 


The following lines are from the pen of a young lady six- 
teen years of age.—Eb. 

Ir is certainly treating with violence and con- 
tempt the wise designs of an infinitely wise Provi- 
dence to suppose, for a moment, that woman, en- 
dowed as she is with all the faculties of mindgof 
which the sterner sex are possessed, was called into 
this world merely as the slave of man, and as the 
instrument, in his hands, by which he might pro- 
mote his pleasure and gratify the desires of his 
Woman was called to fill a much higher 
She has im- 


heart. 
and nobler station in life than this. 
portant duties devolving upon her, which were as- 
signed her to perform by her Creator, who governs 
the universe, and controls the thoughts and actions 
of all his creatures. And yet how many are there 
of our sex who live utterly regardless of the great 
object for which they were called into existence! 
They drink deep into the cup of delusive pleasure ; 
and having satiated their vain desires in the mo- 
mentary amusements of the world, sink into de- 
spondency and remorse. Time with its fleeting 


Our ob- | 
Unsane- | 





moments is soon past with them, and the destroy- | 





ing angel unexpectedly makes fatal ravages upon 
them. Thus they pass through time without leav- 
ing behind them a single vestige of their earthly 
existence. 

There are many ways in which woman is called 
to exert her influence upon her fellow-beings; but 
it is chiefly upon the moral principles of childhood 


| that this influence is of the greatest importance. 


To her is committed the noble charge of training 
the youthful mind in the paths of virtue and true 
happiness. She may, by the blessing of God, be 
enabled to check and subdue, by continued efforts, 
every propensity to evil which may arise in the 
human breast, and also to cherish and cultivate all 
those Christian graces which so eminently adorn 
and qualify their possessors for every station in life. 
Numerous instances might be related to illustrate 
the fatal effects which have resulted from neglect- 
ing to govern and control the evil passions of the 
heart. Women, with the assistance of Divine aid, 
can soften and conquer these evil tendencies, which 
so frequently mar the peace and happiness of all; 
and which doubtless would, if not checked in their 
progress, cause the eternal destruction of the soul. 

The future destiny and welfare of man depends 
much upon the early formation of his character. 
Reflect for a moment upon the danger to which a 
youth is subject, when (being under the necessity 
of relying upon his own resources for subsistence) 
he is sent into the world devoid of those moral 
principles which contribute so much to prosperity. 
Having nothing to guard him against the calami- 
ties with which he is beset on every hand, he is 
naturaily drawn aside by every delusive fascination 
which may present itself to his enlivened imagina- 
tion. But if his mind has been early stored with 
virtuous principles, they will guide him safely 
through the slippery paths of youth; and when he 
shall advance to riper years, they will still shield 
him from many enticing temptations, as well as 
adorn and qualify him for every station in life in 
which he may be called to act. 

If females in general would but consider the 
great responsibility which rests upon them, it 
would surely arouse them to a sense of the duty 
which they owe to their Creator, to their fellow- 
creatures, and to themselves. If they would wish 
to see the rising generation made pious and useful 
members in society, they must exert their influence 
upon the mind while it is pliable and yields easily 
to the mild instructions which are imparted to it, 
which will, if properly administered, make upon it 
a lasting impression. A word of advice, if given 
properly and in season, may effect much good; but 
if postponed too long, until the evil has taken deep 
root in the heart, it will then be of no avail, for the 
disease is seated upon too firm a foundation to be 
shaken. The mother must commence with the 
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infant in its youngest days: she must ‘observe the 


first dawning of reason in the infant mind—instruct | 
it betimes in the simplest truths of religion, and | 
carefully guard against the ascendency of the evil | 


passions; for the heart of man is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked. 
The improvement which female influence has 


caused in the manners and morals of mankind is | 
very great; but there is still room for greater im- | 


| 


provement: and the fact that their labors hereto- | 


fore have not been in vain, (but that they have 
been like bread cast upon the waters, that was 


found after many days, Ecclesiastes xi, 1,) ought | 


to stimulate others to exertion. 


How many owe the preservation of their moral | 


character to those principles which were enstamped 


upon their infant minds while sheltered under the | 


roof of maternal care! 


And with what pleasure | 


can they look back and trace out the influence of | 


those moral lessons, and see the many hair-breadth 
escapes which they have made from crime! Many 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


a profligate youth, who is utterly lost to virtue and | 
morality, may be reclaimed from the broad road of | 


crime and certain destruction, which he is rapidly | 


pursuing, and placed in the right way, by the mild 
reproof of female instruction. 

The progress of literature and science among all 
nations, and in all countries, is much affected by 
the condition of females: it being in those coun- 


tries only where females are rightly educated, and | 


permitted to exert their proper influence, that im- 
provement is visible. 

If we permit the memory to turn back upon the 
dark ages of the world, when woman was not only 
regarded as the slave, but even thought to be des- 


titute of an immortal spirit, we shall there behold | 


crime reigning with terrific power, and spreading 
its baneful effects over the whole of the known 
globe. Even now, in many countries, females are 
not allowed to claim that respect which is their 
due; and they are, therefore, prevented from dis- 
charging their duties in that sphere of life in which 
their Maker designed they should take an active 
part. 

Compare the present state of society with that 
which existed several hundred years ago, and we 
behold a striking change. ‘To what are we indebt- 
ed for this change, but to the effects of the Gos- 
pel, which has improved the education and exalted 
the character of females? They in their turn hav- 
ing advanced civilization, and modified the moral 
character of mankind. 

What heart-thrilling sensations of horror pierce 
through every mind, on reflecting upon the degra- 
dation and servitude in which the female sex 
were formerly involved! But Christianity has 
wrought a powerful change; and wonder, love, 








and praise should fill every soul in contemplating | 


Vor. 1V.—40 





the unbounded goodness and infinite wisdom and 
mercy of God. 

In considering what has been done, it is impos- 
sible to conceive what might be done by the female 
community, if they would but unite, heart and 
hand, in their efforts to prumote the well-being of 
man. How should it arouse every latent energy 
of their minds to action in endeavoring to store the 
youthful mind with the principles of Christianity, 
and to promulgate those sound morals upon which 
rest the security and happiness of the nation: 

Seeing what Christianity has accomplished, how 
does it behoove every individual of the fair sex to 
make greater exertions toward propagating a sys- 
tem which has raised them from the depths of 
degradation and slavery, and exalted them to that 
station in life which they are now privileged to en- 
joy. In proportion as the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity spreads over the earth, will improvement 
advance; and if the holy principles of the Gos- 
pel are received into the hearts of men, they will 
lay a sure foundation for a still greater change. 
Men will attain to greater purity of life and con- 
duct—science and literature will rapidly advance, 
until this world shall once more be restored to its 
primitive excellence and beauty. F.C. J. 
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A SENTIMENT FOR PARENTS. 

Tue ordination of Providence, says a distin- 
guished writer, is that Home should form our char- 
acter. The first object of parents should be to 
make home interesting. It is a bad sign whenever 
children have to wander from the parental roof for 
amusement. Provide pleasure for them around 
their own fireside, and among themselves. The 
excellent Leigh Richmond pursued this plan—had 
a museum in the house, and exerted every nerve 
to interest his little flock. A love of home is one 
of the greatest safeguards in the world to man. 
Do you ever see men, who delight in their own 
firesides, lolling about taverns and oyster-cellars! 
Implant this sentiment carly in a child; it is a 
mighty preservative against vice. 
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PRAYER. 
Wuen dreamy doubts rise in the soul, 
And flickering hope afar hath fled: 
When dire despair without control, 
Would hover round the sick one’s bed: 
When ghastly phantoms of past crime, 
The sinking mind would fain depress 
In doubt’s abyss—nor hope to find 
A refuge in its wretchedness— 
*Tis then that orisons to heaven 
Give consciousness of sins forgiven. 
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“T love to look on woman when her eye 
Beams with the radiant light of charity ; 
I love to look on woman when her face 
Giows with religion’s pure and perfect grace: 
O, then, to her the loveliness is given, 
Which thrills the heart of man like dreams of heaven.” 


Disrrritep and perplexed, and in no very sub- 
missive state of mind, I was searching my desk, a 
few days since, for a missing paper, when my eye 
was arrested, and the whole current of my thoughts 


and feelings suddenly changed, by a glance at the | 


well-remembered characters of a deceased friend. 
One whom I had known intimately in early life, 
and had seen in many trying situations. She had 


drunk deeply at the spiritual fountain, and was 


never dismayed—never suffered herself to be dis- 
spirited or perplexed by any human event. In the 


midst of trial and tribulation, like the beloved dis- | 
ciple, she was ever found “leaning on the breast | 


of Jesus,’ and ever ready to exclaim, “So be it, 


Lord, for it seemeth good in thy sight.” 

As these recollections passed through my mind, 
my paper and my perplexity were alike forgotten ; 
and taking up the time-discolored letter, I hastily 


unfolded it. ‘The first words which met my eyes | 
were these: “Brig Indus, at sea, south latitude, | 
September 20th.” But to explain. My friend was | 


now the wife of a missionary. She had left home, 
parents, friends, and country, without any expecta- 
tion of ever seeing them again. She was on her 
way to a heathen land. 
months at sea; and, in addition to the usual dis- 


comforts of the sea-farer, they had had severe | 
storms, and suffered much sickness in the mission- | 


ary family. But was she dispirited or dismayed? 


We will listen to her own words and see. Her | 


letter bears several different dates. She says, after 


a page which I omit, “Since writing the above, I | 
have been walking on the deck. A solemn stillness | 


rests upon every thing. ‘The blue waters, which 
so lately threatened to swallow up our ship, as she 


rose with their mountain swell, or sunk again into | 
their depths, are now as calm as the little river that | 
flows before the home of my parents. To-day all | 
labor is laid aside by the seamen, except the com- | 
mon watch, for we feel that the Spirit of God is with | 
us. He has brought two souls to repentance, and | 
fastened conviction on the consciences of others; | 
so that all are inquiring, ‘ What mean these things?’ | 
O, my dear friend, how refreshing is it to breathe | 


such an atmosphere! Our hearts are encouraged 
and made to rejoice. Pray that the Lord may pro- 
tect us until we reach the heathen, and there give 
us a door of entrance.”’ 


Again: * October 10th.—Sickness has entered our | 
dwelling, but we can still speak of merey. I have 


She had been several | 





MISSIONARY. 





been afflicted, and am still an invalid, as well as 
some others of the missionary family. I have 
thought much of home to-day, and of the thousand 
charms which my native village, with all its dear 


inhabitants, presents at this season. But not with 


a desire to be there again. Each day of my mis- 


sionary life increases my desire td live and to die 


_ among the heathen. But I need continually to be 
_more spiritual. I need more faith—to live nearer 








to God. For this, dear friend, missionaries need 
the prayers of Christians at home; or their feeble 
efforts to scatter the darkness which covers so great 
a portion of the world, will be unavailing. The 
effectual, fervent prayers of all Christians should 
follow them.” 

Again: “ Bay of Bengal, October 20th.—I again 
take my pen to tell you what God has been doing 
for his great name in the midst of us. You will, 
doubtless, see published the particulars of this glo- 
rious revival, which, we trust, has brought sixteen 
precious souls into the fold of Christ: three officers, 
all the seamen, the steward, cook, and cabin-boy. 
Dear friend, I cannot tell you how solemn and how 
precious this place has been, for about ten days. 
I never knew any thing so like the day of Pen- 
tecost. A ‘rushing, mighty wind,’ has filled our 
whole dwelling, so that we could do nothing but 
stand still and see the great salvation. It is, in- 
deed, worth all the fatigues of a long voyage, yes, 
of a long life, to be permitted to be a member of 
this household of faith!’ 

These selections, I trust, are sufficient to give 
my reader the assurance, that my correspondent 
was fitted for her station, both by nature and by 
grace; and to secure for me the perusal of the 
short sketch of her life, which I shall attempt to 
narrate. 

Harriet L. was a native of one of the small 
towns in Connecticut. She was the eldest daughter 
in a numerous family, consisting of three brothers 
and five sisters. Born in pious Connecticut, of 
pious parents, with pious kinsfolks, neighbors, and 
teachers, it would have been strange if Harriet had 
not herself become pious. She did, indeed, seem 
to be a Christian from her cradle. She was told 
by her parents, when very young, that God knew 
all her thoughts and could read her heart; and al- 
though her infant mind could not understand how 
an invisible Being could do this, yet she believed it. 
And thus she walked by faith, and not by sight, 
while yet in lisping infancy. And she ever after 
found it good rather to rest in the promises, than 
to speculate upon the mysteries of Séripture. In 


| reading these, she could say heartily with the poet, 


“ What we can’t unriddle, 
Learn to trust.” 


Harriet, at a very early age, enrolled herself with 
the people of God. In doing this, she had nothing 
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to give up; the world of fashion and folly had 


never possessed any charms for her; she had never 
imbibed its manners or its morals, never sighed for 
its distinetions; in fact, this world never had any 
dominion over her—she belonged to another. She 
made her profession—she publicly, as inwardly, 
gave her young heart to God; and she steadfastly 
set her face Zionward. She pressed on, in pious 
earnestness, toward the mark of her high calling 
in Christ Jesus, nor cast 
«One longing, lingering look behind.” 

Her sweet face was now not only seen on the Sab- 
bath in the “great congregation,’’ but wherever 
two or three worshipers were met together, she 
was sure to be seen amidst them. Her native vil- 
lage possessed a very pious community ; yet, even 
here her father’s household was, by way of emi- 
nence, called “the pious family.’” Each member 
of this family had, as they arrived at maturity, 
fallen voluntarily into the bosom of the Church. 
Each had become a pious laborer in the Lord’s 
vineyard, according to ability. 

When I first knew Harriet, she was, I think, not 
more than eighteen years of age; and yet, amidst 
this religious community, she labored more than 
they all. She literally, according to her means, 
“fed the hungry, clothed the naked, comforted the 
afflicted, and visited the sick.’”’ And all this was 
done in so quiet and noiseless a manner, that one 
should be for awhile a member of the family, to 
have learned the extent of her charities. I had 
been long acquainted with her, before I knew that 
she uniformly devoted part of one day in every 
week, in visiting the inmates of the ‘ poor-house.”’ 
She read the Scriptures and prayed with them, and 
then lingered awhile to cheer them with her con- 
versation, and comfort them by her sympathy. She 
was, I believe, not more than twenty years of age, 
when she became deeply interested for the heathen. 
The Memoirs of Harriet Newell had just then been 
published ; and, as Harrict read it, ** her heart burned 
within her’’ at the recital of her devotion and her 
sufferings. Christians had then, (more than twenty 
years ago,) just begun to wake up upon the subject 
of foreign missions. Harriet gathered all the in- 
formation she could respecting their condition ; and 
her interest steadily increased with increasing in- 
formation, until it became the paramount wish of 
her heart to labor amongst them. And, verily, her 
prayer was granted. 

The missionary enterprise, surrounded, as it then 
was, with difficulties and uncertainties, might be 
viewed as a formidable undertaking for a female. 
Exposed to hardships and self-denial, always un- 
comfortable, and sometimes unsafe, the wife of a 
missionary was almost sure to sink under these 
combined circumstances: and thus, it was urged 
upon Harriet, to encumber instead of aiding the 
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cause. Many good Christians, at that day, were 
opposed to females engaging in it. A short time 
only before this, the devoted Fisk, who was going 
on a mission to India, was deterred, by the advice of 
the Board, from taking a wife with him. This ad- 
vice seemed, in the event, providential; for, soon 
after his arrival at his missionary station, he fell a 
victim to the climate. It is not probable that a 
female, exposed to these circumstances, could have 
eseaped., 

The parents of Harriet did not, at first, approve 
of her intention. But finally, seeing her heart so 
much set upon the subject, they seemed to consider 
it as asort of divine call, and yielded to her wishes: 
consenting that she should leave them whenever 
an opportunity offered of joining a missionary fam- 
ily. This she considered as a great point gained. 

As a preliminary step to usefulness amongst the 
heathen, she now left her home, and went to a sort 
of missionary school just then established in Corn- 
wall, Connecticut, to learn the eastern dialects. 
A step so independent and devoted, occasioned, as 
might be supposed, much comment: some wonder- 
ing, some doubting, and but few approving the 
measure. After this event, none that were deeply 
interested in the cause of missions thought of pass- 
ing her father’s house, strangers though they might 
be, without seeking acquaintance with her parents, 
to talk of their absent daughter, and, finally, to 
pray for her and for the benighted heathen. On 
these occasions the visitor would be pressed, by 
this hospitable couple, to stay over night. ‘The 
pious neighbors would then be notified that a ‘*so- 
cial prayer meeting ’’ would be held in the evening 
at Mr. L.’s house. This notice was sufficient to 
secure a room-full of the right sort of people. I 
have more than once, on these occasions, met with 
zealous and gifted young Christian disciples, who 
were thirsting for an opportunity to ‘spend and be 
spent”’ in the missionary cause. ‘The opportunity, 
perhaps, offered, and they went rejoicing to the 
burning east, where, for a brief time, they shone 
like comets amidst surrounding darkness, and then, 
like comets, they suddenly disappeared—leaving a 
luminous track behind. But they shall be gathered, 
when the comet is still but a mass of fire., Yet, 
far from their country and their friends, comfort- 
less and alone, they breathed their last sigh; and 
their bones now rest where their labors ended. 
How lifeless and how cold, in comparison to this, 
appear the best efforts of the Christian minister 
at home! In the bosom of his own family, sur- 
rounded by the comforts of life, associated with the 
people of God, and worshiping under his own 
“vine and fig tree,’’? what can he know of, or how 
appreciate, the trials and privations of missionary 
life? Verily, it is his privilege and his duty, to give 
much and to pray much for the missionary. 
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The comprehensive mind of Harriet soon mas- 
tered her studies at school. She returned to her 
parents more lovely than ever. Her newly ac- 
quired knowledge she considered as the golden key 
with which she should unlock the understandings, 
the hearts, the consciences of the heathen; and 
she esteemed it “great riches.’’ Her father’s house 
now became more attractive than ever to young | 
Christians ; and many turned aside, in their jour- | 
neyings, to make acquaintance with its inmates. 
It was not long before she was sought in marriage, 
by one of congenial spirit. This was a Mr. W., | 
who, a year before, had offered himself and been 
accepted by the Board of Foreign Missions. He 
had just now finished his preparatory studies, at 
Andover, Massachusetts. He had heard much of 
Harriet, and, like many others, had turned aside 











in his wayfaring to seek her acquaintance. He | 
was at once‘charmed with her Christian graces, and | 
child-like simplicity of manners, and was ready, ! 
like the Queen of Sheba, to exclaim, “ The half 


was not told me.’’ The attraction was mutual; | 
and it was not long before his visit was repeated, 
and their vows were exchanged—vows to be so- | 
lemnized at the altar, when the missionary expedi- | 
tion, then in contemplation for India, should be 
fitted out. 

Harriet now considered herself a missionary in 
good earnest, and began to count the cost of the 
sacrifice she was about to make. Her home, her 
parents, her brothers and sisters, she dearly loved ; 
her friends were numerous, and her heart was warm. 
But did she shrink from the enterprise, at the 
thought of parting with these blessings? No! 


* Some natural tears she shed, 
But wiped them soon.” 


She argued thus: “These loved and loving friends | 
all belong to the fold of Christ. If I am faithful to | 
the end, I shall surely meet them again in a heavenly | 
mansion. ‘Time is rapidly passing away—the sep- | 
aration will be short: I will, then, employ it in | 
seeking the ‘lost sheep of Israel.’’? The struggle | 
once over, it recurred not again; and she appeared | 
so cheerful and happy, in the prospect of leaving | 
them, that her parents began to catch something of | 
her zeal in the cause, and unreservedly surrendered | 
her to God. Harriet’s eldest brother, a devoted | 
young man of about two and twenty, was now just | 
leaving home to prepare for the ministry, and they | 
strengthened each other by spiritual counsel. 
Presently there came rumors, that the Board for 
Foreign Missions were making arrangements to | 
send out a ship from Boston. And this rumor was 
soon confirmed, by a letter from Mr. W., adding | 
that he had been apprised by the Board to hold | 
himself in readiness to obey their summons. All 
things being in ‘‘order,’’ as says the apostle, this, | 


| 
| 








his follower, finished his epistle by saying, that he | 


should then come to claim Harriet as his bride. 
She now felt that her hour of departure was at 
hand. But,alas! for all human calculations! “Man 
appoints and God disappoints.’’ A few weeks passed 
away in preparation, and another letter arrives. 
Her hopes are now gone, and her heart sorrowing ; 
for it informed her that Mr. W.’s health, which 
had for some time been delicate, now threatened 
consumption, and that the Board deemed it inexpe- 
dient that he should go out with the mission. This 
double blow to her heart and her hopes, was the 
severest trial of Harriet’s life. She could not go 
on her mission, and she feared her friend would die. 
But grace prevailed, and she was enabled to look 
unto God and, with an unfaltering tongue, to say, 
“Thy will, not mine, be done.” 

The expedition was fitted out, and Mr. W. was 
left at home, with death in prospect. He, too, 
was supported on this trying occasion by his deep 
piety. For some weeks after the mission ship 
sailed, his health continued to decline, and friends 
thought, and he himself thought, that his days 
were numbered, and that he had not long to live. 
But it was not so ordered. Gradually a change 
took place in his health, and, to the surprise of all, 
one after another of his consumptive symptoms 
left him, and he slowly regained his health to com- 
plete restoration. 

A trial of another sort now awaited him. Har- 
riet had been thrown from a carriage, and, in the 
fall, three ribs had been broken and one arm shat- 
tered. The letter which contained this information, 
assured him that, although she was suffering much, 
her life was not in danger. With all expedition he 
now hastened to her; and, in the midst of their 
anguish—the one of pain and the other of sympa- 
thy—they poured out their hearts in thanksgiving 
to God, for having so recently spared them both 
from the grave. Never were suffering and confine- 
ment borne with more uncomplaining magnanimity, 
than Harriet’s ‘The first time I saw her after her 
accident, I remember to have used the language of 
commiseration in speaking of it. She looked up 
to me from her bed of pain, and, with gratitude 
beaming in her eyes, said, “* Dear C., rather rejoice 
with me that it was not my neck that was broken.”’ 

Mr. W. was now nearly recovered; and hope 
again whispered that they might yet go to the 
heathen. And soit was. After the lapse of a year 
or more, another expedition was fitted out, and Mr. 
W. was duly notified by the Board, to be ready for 
embarkation for the Island cf Ceylon, whenever he 
should receive their final summons, This time there 
was no disappointment. As Harriet’s shattered 
frame strengthened, her activity returned—her spir- 
its became elastic; and she began to make herself 
busy in arrangements for the voyage. The simple 
bridal preparations could soon be made. But a 
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sufficient wardrobe for so long a voyage as this, 


would necessarily require much time in preparing. 


| 
| 


Her friends, aware of this, and ever ready to serve 
her, proposed having a ‘sewing bee,” to be held at | 


her house, at certain hours of each day, until the | 


work was completed. This arrangement was cheer- | 


fully assented to; and, as many friends were dili- | 


gently employed, the task was accomplished sooner | 


than was expected. 


stranger coming in, would hardly suppose her warm 
heart was taking its last leave of friends so dear to 
her in this quiet manner. And here let me men- 
tion a peculiarity of vision, of which I had often 
read but never before witnessed. One of the ladies 
present was one day at work on a green silk hood; 
and Harriet, showing the bonnet te a young brother, 


These social meetings had | 
given her friends more of her time, and a nearer 
access to her parting thoughts, than they could | 
otherwise have enjoyed. On these occasions, Har- | 
riet was always composed and at work; so that a | 





asked him to get, from a store near, some sewing | 


silk of that color. He soon returned with some of 
a bright scarlet, and asked “if that was right ;”’ 


and great was my surprise when Harriet, laying it | 


upon the work and turning to the company, re- 
peated his question. I now learned, that both she 


and that brother had an obliquity of vision: scarlet 


and green looked alike to them. Harriet then told | 
us, that she could only distinguish ripe cherries | 


from the leaves of the trees where they were grow- 
ing, by their outline. 
obliquity. 'The defect must have been inconvenient 
to her, but she made no fine-lady distress of it. 
had never heard it mentioned until then. 

But to return. The preparations were now fin- 


ished, and the ship was to sail in about two weeks. | 


Mr. W. was expected in a few days, when the 
wedding would immediately take place. Mr. W. 
arrives in due season ; all things being in readiness, 


the wedding is appointed for the next evening. | 


And now are again assembled the members of the 
“sewing bee,” and also many older and graver 
people. Mrs. L., the mother of Harriet, a lovely, 
animated Christian woman, just passed the meri- 
dian of life, sits in one corner looking composedly 
on, but too deeply impressed for communion with 
any one. Her eyes are resting upon her daughter, 
and her heart upon her God. The officiating min- 
ister rises, (there are half a dozen present,) and 
the bride and bridegroom stand before him to unite 
their fates. Harriet is attired with a chaste sim- 
plicity, suited to her character and calling—a 
plain white muslin dress, nicely fitted to her per- 
son, but made in the simplest manner. Her dark 
hair, combed smoothly back and confined with 
combs alone, without either braids or curls, displays 
_ her fair intellectual forehead, and bespeaks the 
modest simplicity of her taste. The only ornament 


| turned upon the missionary bride. 
_ passed, Harriet mingles with the company more 


she wore was a bouquet of flowers, formed by nature 
and culled by the hand of friendship. Another 
couple had arisen with Mr. W. and Harriet, who, it 
was generally supposed, were their bridesmaid and 
groomsman. But great was our surprise, when the 
ceremony commenced, to hear the plural number 
used instead of the singular, and after the words, 
**You who have your brides by the hand,” &c., to 
hear both couples respond at once. The secret was 
this: a young lady, of diffident manners and re- 
tiring habits, had long been an inmate of the 
family, and, for two years or more, under an en- 
gagement of marriage. Disliking the publicity of 
making a wedding, she had put off marrying until 
now, when, in her modesty, she supposed that she 
should be overshadowed by her friend Harriet, and 
almost escape observation. And so it was; for, 
after the first surprise was over, all eyes were again 
The ceremony 


like a guest than a bride. The wedding-cake is 


| handed round, an hour, perhaps, spent in social 
_ converse, then prayer, and the company disperse. 


One more gathering of friends, and Harriet will 
be gone. In two days, Dr. S. and his wife, from 


| New York, who are to be their fellow-laborers in 


This, certainly, was her only | 


the mission, will be at their door with a carriage, 
to accompany them to Boston. And now the day 
has arrived; the parting friends have assembled; 
her own family are grouped together as in a funeral 
chamber, listening, with painful earnestness, for 


| the sound of carriage wheels, which are to bear 


1 


away their beloved Harriet. Whilst all others are 


_ silent with emotion, Harriet is calm and self-pos- 
| sessed: for He who called her to this work of love, 








has placed his everlasting arms about her. An- 
other hour has passed, and the carriage is at the 
door. The stranger friends enter, and Harriet 
silently approaches and embraces her missionary 
sister. All conversation has ceased, and, for awhile, 
nature seemed to have triumphed over grace: sighs 
and tears are the only language of this stricken 
assembly. A short delay, and they must part. 
The signal is now given, and all fall upon their 
knees ; a short, fervent, and heart-absorbing prayer 
is offered up for those about to leave, and for those 
who are to remain. And now the mother ap- 
proaches, and, after folding her daughter in her 
arms for some moments, resigns her to her God. 
Her father, her sisters, and brothers, now imprint 
upon her lips their last kiss. A hasty leave of her 
assembled friends, and Harriet is gone. The sound 
of the carriage wheels has died upon the ear, and 
the company seem to wake as from a dream. The 
old folks have retired, and the young ones are in 
tears. heir loved one has gone—not to return! 

We have seen by her letter how they were pro- 
tected over the great waters. A few days after our 
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last extract, they reached Calcutta, and soon re- 
embarked for the Island of Ceylon, where they ar- 
rived in safety, and immediately commenced their 
missionary labors. A Church was organized, and 
a school collected. Mr. W. preached, and Harriet 
soon taught the heathen in their own language. 
Their hearts were cheered by the success of their 
undertaking. The climate was exactly suited to 
Mr. W.’s consumptive habit; and his health was 
never better. Although Harriet felt it uncomfort- 
ably warm, for some years she flattered herself that 
she could endure it without its enervating her con- 
stitution. But in this she was mistaken: because 
the work was gradual, she could not believe it was 
sapping away her life, until she found that she 
could no more “‘run and not be weary ’’—no longer 
“‘Jabor and not faint.”’ 

She had now become the mother of several chil- 
dren; and although free from specifie disease, as 
her family increased, her health had continued to 
decline, until she was so weak that the “grasshop- 
per became a burden” to her. Her eldest child, a 
delicate, feeble boy, and (agreeably to the beautiful 
order of nature) more endeared on that account, 
had been sent to her parents in America, for the 
strengthening of his constitution, and also to com- 
mence his education; and just as Harriet was about 
leaving the island for her own health, the news of 
his death reachedthem. He had languished through 
the long voyage to live only a couple of weeks af- 
ter reaching his grand-parents. ‘This information 
seemed to have touched the hidden spring of Har- 
riet’s life; and a few days after she sunk, without 
a struggle, into the arms of death. And although, 
not aware that her hour was so near, she had not 
spoken of the grave, her spirit doubtless ascended 
to her God; for she had lived the life of a Chris- 
tian, and died the death of a martyr. 

Her three daughters were soon afterward brought 
to this country, and have since been adopted into 
several different households of the friends of their 
pious mother. Whilst Harriet was dying in the 
Island of Ceylon, one of her sisters, the newly 
married wife of a missionary, was crossing the At- 
lantic, rejoicing in the hope of soon embracing the 
sister from whom she had for long years been sep- 
arated. Alas, for her hopes! When she arrived, 
that sister was “buried out of her sight.’’ But it 
was soon her turn to suffer for Christ’s sake. The 
climate suited not her constitution; and in less 
than two years from the time of her landing, she, 
too, was laid in the dust. And, strange to relate, 
a third and a fourth sister then went out, all of 
whom were wives of missionaries. One of the last 
sojourners still survives: the other is lying be- 
side her buried sisters. The fifth sister still lives, 
the wife of a distingished clergyman of the city of 
New York. Aveusra. 





NOTICES. | 
HisToRY OF ALL THE RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS 


IN THE Unirep States. By Theological Professors, 


Ministers, and Lay Members. Projected, Compiled, 


_ and Arranged by J. Daniel Rupp, of Lancaster, Pa.— 
This excellent work supplies a want which has long 
| been felt. It will be found a valuable book of refer- 


ence, and should have a place in every minister’s libra- 
ry. We lament that so many denominations exist in 


' the Church. Whilst they do exist, however, it is proper 


that their tenets should be known. In the work before 


_ us each branch of the Church is permitted to explain its 
_ own faith. The article relative to the Methodist Episco- 
_ pal Church is from the pen of Rev. Dr. Bangs, and needs 


no commendation to make it reliable. We rejoice to find 
that the differences in the leading Protestant Churches 


/ are far less than we at first imagined. Let each one 





be permitted to explain for herself, instead of being 
misrepresented by another, and we shall find points of 
agreement numerous and important, and points of disa- 
greement few and of minor consequence. We find our 
prejudices vanish as our acquaintance extends. Let the 
inductive mode of investigation be generally adopted in 
theology, and we shall soon come to agreement on all 
important points. Meanwhile, let a spirit of charity and 
good will be cultivated, that, even though divided in 
opinion, the world may know that we agree in action 
and in feeling. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, princi- 
pally from the German of Kuhner. By Charles An- 
thon, LL. D. Harper & Brothers.—Excellent as are 
some of the grammars of the Greek language already in 
use, we presume, from a cursory examination of this 
work, as well as from the reputation of the learned au- 
thor, that it will be a general favorite in our schools and 


| colleges. ‘The more numerous and complete exemplifi- 


} 


cations of declension and conjugation, the selection of a 
pure verb as the model of regular inflection, and the fre- 
quent reference to the Sanscrit and cognate languages, 


| in this excellent work, are evident improvements. 


ScENES, INCIDENTS, AND ADVENTURES IN THE P4a- 


_ ciric OCEAN, during the Cruise of the Clipper Marga- 


vet Oakley, under Capt. Benj. Morrell. By Thomas 


| Jefferson Jacobs. Illustrated by numerous Engravings. 
| New York: Harper & Brothers—The preface says 


this work “purports to be nothing more than a plain 
and simple statement of the incidents of the voyage, the 
scenes through which we were led in its course, and the 
character, situation, and resources of the numerous 
islands which we explored.”” Humble as were the pre- 


| tensions of the author, he has written a very interesting 


book, in which amusement is blended with instruction. 
Our better half, who borrowed it from the office with- 
out consulting the General conference, speaks of it as 
delightful, and therefore we do not hesitate to recom- 
mend it to the ladies. 


Lire oF ANDREW JACKSON, by Amos Kendall.— 
Number five has reached us. 


M’CuL1ocn’s GAZETTEER, Paris XV I and XV II— 
equal to the preceding numbers. 


HARPER'S ILLUMINATED AND PicToRIAL BIBLE.— 
Number seven has reached us. The engravings in the 
present number are in the style of preceding ones. The 
work will certainly be a splendid one, and will entitle” 
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the publishers to public thanks as well as public pa- | 


tronage. 


THE FEMALE STUDENT AND YOUNG LADIES’ FRIEND, | 


is the title of a work published at the Wesleyan Female 
Collegiate Institute. This is a small monthly, devoted 
exclusively to the advancement of female education. 


Its editorial management will be under the supervision | 
of the Board of Instruction of the Wesleyan Female | 
We trust the work will be sus- | 


Collegiate Institute. 
tained, and that it will develop the geniuses of many of 
the young ladies who contribute to its pages, as well as 
promote the object in view in other modes, 


We have read with pleasure the Valedictory delivered | 


at the close of the Annual Examination of the Canton 


Female Seminary, by Miss Sarah J. Binney, and pub- | 


lished in the Ohio Repository. This performance would 


be no discredit to a practiced pen, and it breathes a spirit | 


of piety and gratitude, which indicates a pure and gen- 
erous mind. 


1B B@ Ste 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL TROUBLES.—Here I am, locked up in a | 
room ten by twelve: one elbow rests upon an old desk | 
whose lower extremities have been amputated, and the | 
other points to a small Franklin stove, literally filled | 


with literary litter. 


Files of old newspapers stand | 


waiting on the right, as if to bolster up my drooping | 


head, whilst in front a number of vacant pigeon-holes 
stare me in the face, as if to mock the empty organs of 


my cranium. My eyes are inflamed—my brain bewil- | 


dered—my heart icy: the clock strikes ten, and my 
candle burns dimly in its socket. A voice within cries, 
Why not lie down to rest? The merchant drowns his 
cares in the Lethean waters of sleep—the mechanic ren- 
ovates his limbs on his quiet couch—the Indian sleeps 
sweetly in his wigwam—the slave in his hut—the beg- 
gar on his pallet of straw—* the foxes have holes, and 
the birds of the air have nests: but I am an editor. 
But why attempt to write now? why not wait for inspi- 
ration? Talk about inspiration to a printer when he 
asks an editor for copy! But it is madness to strive to 
write when your effort must be a failure, and your body 
and soul must suffer from it? Would you opena vein and 
let out a quart of blood to please a printer?) Nonsense! 


Poets may talk about inspiration, and novelists about | 


health, but editors are concerned to get copy. Well, 
write away, then, and write whatever comes uppermost. 
This would do if I were not editor of a literary period- 
ical. I must have good sense, chaste language, rich im- 
agery, well-tarned sentences—I must blend strength 
with beauty, unity with variety. My matter must be 
grave yet amusing, evangelical without being ecclesias- 
tical, adapted to the old and the young, the learned and 
the illiterate—not a comma misplaced-——not a word mis- 
applied—not a sentence ill-constructed. Who is suffi- 
cient for these things? Most of all, I must write for the 
ladies. 

Look yonder! Those floors are covered with carpets: 
those glasses sparkle with vermillion: there sit three 
beautiful ladies enjoying the society of some amiable 
young gentlemen. The conversation flags, and one of 


them steps up to the centre-table and picks up a Repos- | 
Now, why did not she take a Knickerbocker, or | 


itory. 





Ladies’ Garland, or Columbian Magazine? Well, well, 





this is my fortune; and what better could I expect, since 
I was born on Friday? And now I am to be criticised 
without mercy. 

Miss B. ‘Do you read the Repository?” 

Mr. C. “Occasionally. I understand it has a new 
editor.” 

Miss A. “ Yes, sir; and a much inferior one to the for- 
mer: indeed, we could not have expected a successor to 
the Bishop to write with equal power and beauty.” 

Miss B. “ I think, also, he lacks judgment. This ar- 
ticle is too heavy: it would suit the Biblical Repository 
or the Quarterly Review: it may please ministers, but 
does not suit me.” 

Mr. C. “ You must remember the editor is a minis- 
ter, and that many readers are ministers.” 

Miss B. “* Well, but he should have recast the arti- 
cle, and thrown some charms of diction or of metaphor 
around it.” 

Miss N. “ And here is an article entirely too light: it 
is a mere school girl’s composition.” 

Mr. M. “ Perhaps, miss, it was written by a young 
lady of the editor's acquaintance, whose promising pen 
he was unwilling to discourage.” 

Miss B. “ Here is an obituary. Why introduce such 
matter as this in a literary paper?” 

‘Mr. C. “ You should bear in mind that the biography 
of the good is morality teaching by example.” 

Miss A. “Look at this article. Verily I am aston- 
ished that the editor should write with such plainness. 
He seems intent only on gaining a point. No beauty— 
no grace—no sublimity.” 

Mr. M. “I wish the editor were here to defend him- 
self. Isuppose he has been in the habit of preaching 
in log cabins.” 

Mr. C. “ T assure you, were the editor here, he would 
be proud to own that he is a backwoods preacher. Your 
apology for him is precisely the one he would make 
himself.” 

Miss B. “ There is some little beauty in some of the 
articles; but I want more vivacity and raciness—less 
circumlocution—more fancy—less dull narrative. I 
want no formal essay—no stale metaphysics—I want 
something pathetic—something to make one laugh or 
weep.” 

Mr. C. “ Well, miss, suppose you sit down and pen 
just such an article as would suit your taste. I have no 
doubt the editor would thank you for it.” 

O, if I could get the ear of that company, I would 
make my lowest bow#and say, Do you not feel under 
obligations to one who has furnished you with so much 
amusement, and occasions of exhibiting such powers of 
discrimination and sagacious criticism. You surely will 
subscribe for the coming year, if only for the pleasure of 
scanning the editor. 

I fancy I see a bundle of Repositories going up to the 
Female Collegiate Institute. The young ladies assem- 
ble in a group, and one proposes to test the new editor. 
Forthwith all repair to an upper chamber, put the edit- 
or’s article in the crucible of criticism, and blowing up 
the fire, resolve to evaporate it, or reduce it to a very 
small residuum. 

One cries, “I am fully acquainted with metaphysics: 
let me have it first.” She inquires, “‘ Are the state- 
ments of fact authentic—relevant—full—fair? Are the 
propositions allowable? Are the first truths such as 
men generally act upon? Are the assumed connections 
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of events warranted? Are the alledged general princi- 
ples facts, and universal? Do the facts come under the 
proposition? Are the terms defined? Are they used in 
the proper sense ?—in the same sense throughout the ar- 
gument ?—in the same degrees of comprehension? Are 
the new conclusions correct? Are they deduced from 
the premises?” 


Another cries, ‘‘ Now let me have it: I’m fresh from | 
logic.” Alighting on a syllogism like a hawk upon the | 
prey, she institutes the following investigation: “ How | 
many propositions in this syllogism? How many terms? | 


Is the middle distributed? Is there any illicit process? 
In what figure is it? Now there,” she exclaims, “ I can’t 


reduce it to Barbara: there must be something wrong.” | 


‘IT know rhetoric better than any of you,” cries a 
third: “let me examine the sentences. Here is a shift- 


ing of subjects. This might be lopped off. I can’t dis- | 


cover harmony or beauty. See here is a long succession 
of sentences of the same length. Here the construction 
is loose, there periodic. Here is a mixture of metaphors. 
Why it is worse than Shakspeare’s ‘taking up arms 
against a sea of troubles.’ Now look at the style. It 
is not ornamented, neither Ciceronean nor Demosthe- 


nian. It is plain—almost bald. A literary writer ought | 


to write in an ornate style. His object is to please, 


not profit. Let us now pass from paragraphs to the | 
whole article. Does it possess unity—sweeping on | 
like a river, gracefully curving here and there, and re- | 
ceiving a number of tributaries, but steadily bearing on | 


its waves to the ocean? If it possesses unity, is it unity 
of idea or of subject? is it unity reconciled with variety, 
like nature, which presents simplicity of cause with mul- 


tiplicity of effects? Has it the proper parts—introduc- | 


tion, proposition, argument, peroration—all properly ar- 
ranged ?” 


Miss A. * Now, Jane, is not there a verb singular | 


with a plural nominative?” 


Miss B. “* Look, Nancy says she saw a common noun | 


commencing with a capital.” 
Miss C. “I see a place where there ought to be a 
comma.” 


Miss D. ** Hush, girls; you appear to be very great | 


in small matters. Now the great question is whether 
the subject is suitable. Let us try it by the editor’s own 
rules. Is it instructive, evangelical, amusing, impres- 
sive, appropriate?” 

O, how we perspire at the thought! A keen-eyed 
girl jumps and cries, ‘Come, girls, let’s cook the oys- 


ters before Mrs. W. finds us out#® Now, young ladies, | 
before you part, agree to coax your parents to subscribe | 
again for the Repository, as it will afford you such an | 
admirable opportunity for practicimg your logic, rheto- | 


ric, and metaphysics. 

The dread of criticism is, however, but a part of my 
troubles. The printer sometimes comes and says, ‘“* You 
must cut out three lines of this article.’”’” Well, that is 


easy work, and soon accomplished. And again he comes | 


and says, ‘‘ We want you to add three lines to the close 


of this.’ Sometimes he says, ‘‘ We want five lines to | 
fill up a column.” Well, after along search, we get the | 
requisite number; but, lo! we find it must be poetry; | 


for it is to fill up a column of poetry. Well, we search 


| 
| 








| 


again, and can find two, or four, or six, or eight, or al- | 


most any other number but the one required. After a 
long and wearisome rummaging, at length we find the 
stanza, and rejoice as one who has obtained great spoil. 


\ 


But, upon taking it to the printer, we find the iines are 
too long. Now to travel hard is easy when we accom- 
plish something by the journey; but to “ trot all day in 
a half bushel” is intolerable. 

But I have not yet described the summit of distress. 
Here are some compositions: 

No. 1, perhaps, is from a young lady—fair, pious, 
humble—the daughter of one who has seen better days. 
She is teaching a school in order to maintain a dying 
father, a disconsolate mother, and a little group of broth- 
ers and sisters, who, in helplessness, look up to her for 
support. The recollection of other scenes, the cold 
neglect of a scornful world, the care of a distressed 
family, and unremitted labors in the confined air of the 
school-room, prove too much for her: consumption has 
marked her for his own: the hectic blush is on her 
cheek: she has written with a fevered brow, perchance 
in the hope of alleviating her sorrow, by erecting for 
her friends a literary memento. O, how dare I cruelly 
dash the hope that trembles in her breast! Let me 
bleed, draw teeth, amputate, shoot the pigeon as she 
flutters in maternal tenderness over her sweet nest, or 
slaughter the innocent lamb that runs to me for pro- 
tection; but— 

No. 2 is one which I cannot approve; but it is from 
a quarter I would fain conciliate. 

No. 3 is from an old friend, with whom I have taken 
sweet counsel, and oft walked in sweet communion to 
the house of God. Shall I give to that dear friend a 
pang? No,never! But— 

Well, who would not pity aneditor? I never yet have 
appealed in vain to the sympathies of woman. Sister, 
could you look upon this pale brow, this trembling hand, 
this haggard face, you would say, ‘ Don’t, my dear hus- 
band, discontinue the Repository—subscribe again. Can 
you open that failing vein? nay, lend your name and 
subscription, that the chilled heart may beat a better mu- 
sic.” Thus I judge; for I am acquainted with one wo- 
man, at least, that has a feeling heart; and when I close 
the exhausting labor of the day, I know where to find 
her—perchance kneeling, at the midnight hour, in her 
silent chamber, quiet as the watched sepulchre, and, 
with tearful eyes, and woman’s heart, praying for her 
poor, dying 

SrxTH ANNUAL CATALOGUE OF THE OAKLAND FE- 
MALE SEMINARY for the year ending Aug. 1, 1844. 
Rev. Joseph M’ D. Matthews, Principal_— The whole 
number of pupils connected with the seminary during 
the year, ninety-seven. The institution is now in a flour- 
ishing condition. A larger number of pupils has been 
in attendance during the summer session than in any 
one session since the commencement of the school. The 
prospect for the winter session is very good.” The win- 
ter session will commence on Wednesday, the 2d of Oc- 
tober, and terminate on the 26th of February, 1845. 





WORTHINGTON FEMALE SEMINARY.—This institution 
is very flourishing. Its present Principal and his excel- 
lent lady, a8 we well know, are admirably adapted and 
amply qualified for the discipline and instruction of 
young ladies. The winter session will commence the 
7th of November. Tuition from $3 to $5 per quarter. 


An ApoLoGy.—We had written an article in contin- 
uation of “ Hints to Youthful Readers;’’ but owing to 
necessary absence, we were compelled to lay it aside for 
the next number. 
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